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^ Foreword 

John N. Gardner 

It is with great pleasure that I introduce Write at the Start, the ninth monograph in a growing 
series from our National Resource Center. This monograph is devoted to the challenge of in- 
tegrating more writing into freshman seminars and other discipline-based first-year courses. 

I believe that one ih e most persistent structural problems of the first college year is the 
woeful lack of attention paid to writing. This absence of any consistent;, serious focus on 
writing throughout the finst-year curriculum is a problem which, in my opinion, must be ad- 
dressed not only in freshman composition but also in other first-year courses, especially the 
freshman seminar. Although many would agree that writing is an essential academic skill 
for first-year students, freshman seminar instructors sometimes find it difficult to integrate 
meaningful writing assignments into the wide variety of activities that comprise most semi- 
nars. 

At the University of South Carolina, a significant challenge in designing an effective Univer- 
sity 101 instructor training workshop has been "how to teach the teaching of writing to those 
who do not ordinarily teach writing/' Another challenge has been how to increase the com- 
fort level of non-EngHsh department faculty and staff with assigning and evaluating wTiting. 
This monograph has been written to address these challenges. It suggests a variety of 
straightforward, easily adaptable ways to help first-year students at all levels of academic 
ability enhance their writing skills. It also includes ideas for writing assignments in support 
of other seminar goals including the development of study skills and time management. 

We are indebted to Lea Masiello who, as her biography indicates, has the requisite back- 
ground, talents, and, of course, interest in first-year students to take on this project. With Lea, 
we offer this monograph for educators who believe, as I tell my students, that '"writing is for 
life, not just for English 101 We welcome your feedback and wish you the best in your ef- 
forts to help first-year men and women enhance their vwiting skills. 



About the Author 



Lea Masiello co-directs the Writing Center at Indiana University of Pennsylvania. She holds 
a Ph.D. in English from the University of Cincinnati. Before coming to Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania, she taught at Northeastern University and Babson College. 

Masiello has authored a number of books and articles mcluding Writing in Action: A Collabo- 
rative Rhetoric published by Macmillan. Her special interest is designing writing courees for 
non-traditional students such as special admissions and adult students and those with learn- 
ing and/or physical disabilities. She supervises peer and graduate student tutors in the Writ- 
ing Center and has designed writing workshops for faculty and tutorial staff at Indiana Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and other colleges and univei&ities. 
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Introduction 



Write at the Start explores the 
ways in which jSrst-year college 
students can benefit from writing 
and offers concrete, practical sug- 
gestions for implementing writ- 
ing in freshman seminar courses. 
Although introductory writing 
classes are universal require- 
ments during the first college 
year, the emphasis in these 
courses is primarily on fostering 
improvement in writing abilities. 

In contrast, most freshman semi- 
nar courses emphasize social and 
personal development, explora- 
tions in new environments with 
diverse populations, and re- 
sponses to intellectual challenges. 

This book is intended to help in- 
structors of such courses design 
effective writing projects that tie 
into course content and purpose 
at the same time that they help 
students improve their writing 
skills. 



Personal Expression in the 

First Year of College: 
Opportimities for Growth 

Introductory writing classes are 
almost universal requirements 
during the first year of college; 
many such courses emplTasize 
personal expression and exposi- 
tion in the curriculum* Because 
of this emphasis on personal ex- 
perience. Freshman Year Experi- 
ence ProgranriS can easily tap into 
the writing process. 



Aichough current writing pedagogy 
affirms the value of providing as- 
signments about personal experi- 
ences in the beginning writing cur- 
riculum, such an approach still pre- 
sents unique challenges. Because 
topics of a highly personal and re- 
flective nature ask students to take 
risks in self-revelation, the writing 
process associated with the tasks 
must incorporate additional sup- 
port activities tliat are designed spe- 
cifically to develop trust in other 
readers, in instructors, and to foster 
confidence-building in the writer. 
In-class workshops, collaborative 
tasks, and individual conferences 
are all strategies that help students 
gain trust in their composing envi- 
ronment. By partaking in peer con- 
ferences, collaboration, revision, 
and by taking risks without fear, 
students can experience personal 
empowerment. 

Chapter One, "Why Use Writing in 
a Freshman Seminar?" builds on 
the notion that writing is a process 
of discovery. Af *"idents engage in 
a writing procesi> _xiat involves on- 
going discovery, review, and reflec- 
tion, they can monitor their discov- 
eries and soUdify their learning 
through clear expression in writing. 

Chapter Two, "Write it More than 
Once: The Benefits of a Process Ap- 
proach," identifies the stages of the 
writing process: prewritingand 
brainstorming, drafting, reviewing, 
revising, proofreadLig, and editing. 
Techniques for re" >.ding and 
grading are included in this chap- 
ter, with a focus on how to provide 



laseful f eedl^ck and yet streamline 
your work as an instructor. 

Chapter Three, "Building Successful 
Peer Groups in Writing," provides 
ideas for planning, organizing, and 
monitoring peer-group review of 
student writing. This chapter fo- 
cuses on activities that integrate the 
speaking, reading, and writing pro- 
cesses during peer-editing or review 
workshops. 

Chapter Four, "Writing and Study 
Skills Development," includes de- 
scriptions of vmting activities in 
goal-setting, creating internal moti- 
vation, time-managen-ient, text read- 
ing, note-taking, exam preparation, 
taking essay exams, and self-assess- 
ment. These activities can be incor- 
porated into study skills instruction. 

Chapter Five, "The Writing Process 
and Individual Needs of First-Year 
Students," focuses on the value of 
conferences and especially the im- 
portance of individualized assistance 
for students v^th learning disabili- 
ties. In this chapter, instructors will 
find ideas for having effective con- 
versations about writing and helping 
students with learning disabilities, as 
weU as those students with visual or 
hearing impairments or physical re- 
strictions. 

Chapter Six, 'TMversity in Language 
and Writing," considers the relation- 
ship betv/een variety in English and 
developing writing skills. In addi- 
tion to exploring the effect of re- 
gioiial dialects and slang on develop- 
ing writing skills, there are ideas for 



assisting writers for whom English 
may be a second language. These 
students may be either interna- 
tional students or they may be 
American citizens for whom En- 
glish never became the dominant 
language in speech, reading, or 
writing. Both groups of students 
need some unique assistance in 
gaining English writing skills and 
sensitivity to the v^ys in which lan- 



guage use reflects and affects etl-inic 
identities. 

The Appendi;c offers practical sug- 
gestions for in-class and out-of-dass 
writing assignments in a variety of 
topic areas. 

Just as we have begun paying more 
attention to the ways in which we 
create links between learning and 



writing, we also need to articulate 
more clearly connections between 
the writing process and Freshman 
Year Experience programs. The 
ideas and suggestions in this book 
are designed to help administrators, 
instructors, and paraprofessionals 
identify ways to make the first year 
of college a more satisfying and re- 
warding experience for all those par- 
ticipating in a learning endeavor. 



C hapter 1 

WJty Use Writing in a Freshman Seminar? 



Writing is many things, with many 
purposes, with many audiences, with 
many values and consequences. 
Also, each person is a unique writer, 
and each time we write, we create a 
new self through the process that it- 
self is ever-changing. If you wish to 
help students grow through the use 
of writing, you will need to address 
their perceptions of the writing pro- 
cess, purposes for writing, and "sense 
of self' associated with writing tasks 
in the classroom. In this chapter, we 
will look at how the way we teach 
writing can promote the develop- 
ment of the self and the development 
of vmting abilities or skills. Although 
it may seem like a huge job to accom- 
modate this perspective, the gains are 
immeasurable. As Robert Brooke 
(1991) states in his book. Writing and 
Sense of Self, ''Classroom practices 
which promote an understanding of 
self as writer are likely to 'teach' writ- 
ing more effectively than practices 
which focus only on expanding writ- 
ing processes or on internalizing for- 
mal rules" (p. 5). The goal of this 
monograph is to help you discover 
ways to use writing in a freshman 
seminar course that make connec- 
tions among intellectual, personal, 
and social arenas. 

You may be wondering if you really 
want to make writing an integral part 
of your course. Visions of more as- 
signments to create and explain, 
more badly written essays to read, 
and more sentences to correct may 
float before you. Although it is true 
that making your course "writing in- 
tensive" will have consequences for 
the structure of your course and your 



own workload, creating assign- 
ments and responding to student 
writing are not tasks that have to be 
odious and overwhelming. This 
monograph suggests ways to make 
these teaching responsibilities more 
manageable. For example, in your 
dedication to your profession, you 
may never have considered the ap- 
proach of not reading and mark- 
ing everything your students write. 
There are a number of ways to 
streamline responding to student 
writing with strategies that increase 
the effectiveness of your response. 
When we keep in mind that studies 
have clearly shown that students 
do not benefit from copious com- 
ments on tiieir writing, we know 
that there has to be another way to 
give helpful feedback. 

A consistent approach to instruc- 
tion, composing, and responding 
should help you and your students 
find rewards in becoming writers. 
In her book. Helping Students Write 
Wellr Barbara Walvoord (1986) ex- 
plains. 

First, writing is the yeast of the 
learning process, not merely the frost- 
ing. To integrate writing as a signift- 
cant element in your course is to enrich 
students' learning, and the thoughtful 
teacher can increase the yield by careful 
attention to the types of writing stu- 
dents do, the purposes writing fulfills, 
and the way assignments are explained 
to students, (p. 240) 

Above all, writing is a tool for ac- 
tive learning, and it is a very flex- 
ible tool that can enable you to nur- 



ture students' growth while 
helping them learn to become in- 
dependent, active learners. Once 
you determine what kind of 
learning you hope to nurture, 
you can proceed to integrate 
writing activities to further that 
nurturing process. 

A New View of Writing 

First, let's look at the writing pro- 
cess very broadly and gather 
some ideas about the benefits of 
lising vmting in a non-English 
course. One way to begin seeing 
writing anew is to explore the 
multifold purposes and values of 
writing and to discover ways to 
integrate creative, informal, or 
imaginative writing into aca- 
demic writing. Another way to 
begin changing your views of us- 
ing writing is to understand the 
writing process as recursive and 
cyclical, requiring writers to re- 
view, rewrite, and re-invent con- 
tinuously. As an instructor, 
therefore, your role will change; 
you can begin to perceive your 
role as an instructor of writing, 
not as just the "expert" who at- 
tacks a piece of student writing 
with a red pen, but as a coach 
and collaborator who is involved 
in your students' writing pro- 
cesses from the beginning to the 
end. 

'"'te Teacher as Coach 

Imagine yourself for a moment 
as a coach of a basketball team. 



^^Writing is what 
makes someone 
become a better 
ivriter-'Writing in 
a non-threatening 
environment^ with 
support and 
encouragement to 
help develop 
confidence and 
control in using 
written language 
clearly and 
purposefully.^^ 



Where are you and where are the 
players? Are you on the side- 
lines — ^watching, encouraging, 
commenting, advising — while they 
are busy on the court? Occasion- 
ally, there are time-outs when you 
get together with the players and 
confer briefly about what has been 
going on, and then you create a 
strategy for the next few minutes. 



Coaching writing can be very simi- 
lar to this scenario: while your 
"players" — the students vmting — 
are "on the court" — in the middle 
of the composing process — ^you're 
watching, observing their actions, 
hesitations, and energy. Occasion- 
ally, you interrupt to give feedback, 
asking simple questions such as, 
"How are you doing? Do you have 
any questions so far?" 

You might read a paragraph or two 
and give your response and then 
send the students back into the 
thick of thar composing. They re- 
turn to their writing encouraged 
that they are on the right track, and, 
with your suggestions, they renew 
their motivation and commitment 
to their topics. Becoming a writing 
coach means that you get involved 
in your students' composing pro- 
cesses. To coach effectively, you'll 
have to devote some class time to 
writing or visiting your writing 
center wdth your students. 

Later in this monograph, we'll look 
at ways to turn your class into a 
"writing workshop" so that you 
can be an active coach while your 
students are working. 



Writing and Identity 

When students write in a college set- 
ting, they are responding to the so- 
cial situation of the classroom, and 
they must simultaneously be work- 
ing on their identities, creating a pic- 
ture of themselves that helps them 
determine how they can become 
writers in a college community 
(Brooke, 1991). When we recognize 
that writing necesscirily entails this 
kind of work on oneself, we can bet- 
ter understand the difficult learning 
process students are experiencing. 
Developing one's abilities as a writer 
is not just a matter of gaining skills. 
Learning to master sentence struc- 
ture and to identify subjects and 
verbs will not make someone a 
writen Writing is what makes some- 
one become a better vmter — vmting 
in a non-threatening environment, 
with support and encouragement to 
help develop confidence and control 
in using written language clearly and 
purposefully. 

Writing and Identity for the 
First-Year Student 

Writing and identity are related and 
intertwined in complex ways, espe- 
cially for first-year students. All of 
us teaching in higher education were 
once first-year students, and we need 
to recall that early experience to re- 
capture how writing fit into our 
identities at that point in our lives. 
Probably you remember an introduc- 
tory course in writing or literature, 
and you remember writing many es- 
says, getting some feedback, and 
struggling to keep up with the re- 
quirements. There was a lot of work, 
and it probably wasn't always easy, 
but was it ever exciting or reward- 
ing? Did it seem to have a real place 
in your life that was meaningful? 
When did you feel you were in con- 
trol of what you wrote about and 
how? 



IXuing the conference, you might 
point out the best plays and those 
that weren't successful in getting 
the ball down the court. After 
speaking together briefly, the play- 
ers return to the court with new 
motivation for the game. 
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As an instructor in a freshman semi- 
nar program, you have the opportu- 
nity to help students find a meaning- 
ful role for writing on their own and 
to create meaningful tasks with pur- 
poses beyond fiolfilling a require- 
ment. After interviewing finit-year 
students, Brooke (1991) feels that 
most are ''not necessarily motivated 
to learn vmting in itself and for itself. 
. . . Most college students are pri- 
marily concen\ed with what their 
performance in these college classes 
implies about them as college stu- 
dents'' (p. 5). Instead/ he suggests, 
"For first-year students, what moti- 
vates vmting, what nukes it signifi- 
cant, is its potential for finding or cre- 
ating a social place, a role for the self, 
a relationship to social groups the in- 
dividual considers important" (p. 8). 
Brooke's perspective is both disttirb- 
ing and exciting for teachers: we real- 
ize that wliat we thought mattered 
about writing doesn't equate to what 
the student values; but we can begin 
to grapple with ways to make writing 
assignments meaningful to students. 
Primarily, we need to find strategies 
to integrate their important concerns 
into assignment topics and ways to 
integrate group writing activities into 
their social arenas. 



The Many Purposes of Writing 

One of the first and hardest obstacles 
to overcome as a teacher of writing is 
your students' conviction that writ- 
ing has no meaning beyond fulfilling 
an assignment. Often students inter- 
pret their vmting tasks as merely re- 
porting on information gathered 
from lectures and books. This belief 
severely limits the ways in which 
writing can be intertwined with per- 
sonal, social, and intellectual devel- 
opment because it etoinates the op- 
portunity for the expression of feel- 
ings and analysis of ideas and obser- 
vations. Freshman seminar courses 



that incorporate observational and 
analytical activities need to take 
into account the restricted view of 
vmting that students may have and 
introduce writing activities that 
help broaden their attitudss and 
perceptions of writing. The views 
of writing listed below offer some 
v^ys to diange students' percep- 
tions of writing, to encourage them 
as developing writers and learners, 
and to emphasize the positive as- 
pects of writing while affimning 
their previously productive experi- 
ences with writiiig. 

Writing is Discovering New Ideas 

The wilting process is a discovery 
process, one that is inherently tied 
to change and learning. The writ- 
ing process includes a focus on re- 
viewing, reflecting, and revising 
language, so that as students en- 
gage in ongoing discovery, review, 
and reflection, they can monitor 
their discoveries and solidify their 
learning tlirough clear expression 
in writing. Students may present 
you with numerous reasons why 
they can't ^Arite or think because 
they don't value their ov/n experi- 
ences or ideas or observations. 
Their "writer's block" may stem 
from a lack of confidence or previ- 
ous success, but even more likely 
from a fear of not having anything 
"important" to say. The instructor's 
job as a coach is to encourage writ- 
ers simply to begin, to trust their 
expression and experiences — and 
to realize that beginnings (early 
drafts) are meant to be hacked 
apart (by the writer), rewritten, re- 
thought, and yes, even throvm out. 
Because shadents have never real- 
ized that they do indeed have 
something unique to say in writing, 
it is often helpful just to explain, 
"You have something new and differ- 
ent to express ^bout being alive. Al- 
though you and your reader have a lot 



"One of the 
first and hardest 
obstacles to 
overcome as a 
teacher of writing 
is your students' 
conviction that 
writing has no 
meaning beyond 
fulfilling an 
assignment.'* 
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^^Helping students 
recover their own 
voices is the most 
beneficial thing 
you can do for your 
students in terms 
of developing their 
writing abilities 
and their 
identities J ^ 



in common as human beings, you are 
also very different because your experi- 
ences and ideas are different Your job 
as a writer is to explain those differ- 
ences and draw upon what you have in 
common/' 



Students often separate "schoor 
from ''creative'' writing when, in 
fact, all writing is creative. This 
conviction that all wriMng is creative 
writing is not as dangerous as it 
sounds; students will not, upon 
hearing that we encourage creativ- 
ity, submit wild personal narratives 
or poetry instead of required es- 
says. Their hesitance to use their 
own voices is so embedded in their 
vvriting behavior that you will have 
to encourage students repeatedly to 
"write naturally, " And allowing 
oneself to be creative is the key to 
using one's own voice^ 

Telling students, "Sure, be creative 
when you write this" gives them the 
freedom to use their own voices as 
they write, to be honest and direct. 
When students believe that you re- 
ally do want them to vmte honestly 
and directly out of their own expe- 
riences, it often seems that a n:uracle 
has occurred in overall clarity and 
expression in their writing. Many 
errors disappear because writers 
are more relaxed and confident as 
they write. It is easy to teach writ- 
ers to proofread for remaining er- 
rors that may be the result of writ- 
ing too much like they speak. 
Helping students recover their ov\m 
voices is the most jeneficial thing 
you can do for your students in 
terms of developing their writing 
abilities and their identities. 

VJriting Builds Self-Confidence 

Because writing is so personal, we 
always take a risk when we write. 



We are expressing our ideas in our 
own language. In a sense, we are 
what we say, and when we express 
ourselves in language, we are reveal- 
ing aspects of our identity and, thus, 
opening ourselves up to others. 
Writing in a controlled process can 
help people develop self-confidence 
as commtmicatois when they have 
positive and successful experiences. 
Briefly, two pedagogical techniques 
are crucial for creating a confidence- 
building environment: "dc-able" as- 
signments and peer review. Peer 
reading and review through small- 
grotjp writing workshops and ex- 
changes between partners help stu- 
dents recognize that their writing 
"worked," and assignments that are 
dearly and explicitly made but are 
not complex help students perceive 
that they can meet requirements suc- 
cessfully. 

Peer Review Builds Confidence and 
Success. When students exchange 
writing and read each other's 
work, a great deal happens, all of 
which contributes to the develop- 
ment of their communication skills: 
they learn what others are thinking 
and experiencing, they develop criti- 
cal reading skills when given specific 
purposes for reading, they learn to 
talk with each other about writing, 
they learn to enjoy the social aspect 
of writing, and they learn that their 
writing "worked" — that they did in- 
deed communicate with another per- 
son through their Vvriting. Although 
in the first few sessions it may ap- 
pear that students are not learning 
jch about improving their writing 
.irough peer review, it's important 
to realize that the skills necessary for 
effective peer review build cumula- 
tively, and the act of conversing and 
exchanging writing has tremendous 
benefits in itself. Peer-review skills 
build cumulatively throughout a 
course. Peer response is not the 
same as instructor response: it has 
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different purposes and functions dif- 
ferently. Peers will never be ''expert" 
readers, but they will become effec- 
tive respondents. Peer review work- 
shops do not have to be complex or 
time-consuming either; fifteen- 
minute sessions that are allocated to 
reading and briefly responding to 
each other's writing can be just as ef- 
fective as thirty-minute sessions that 
may involve more complicated 
analysis. 

Effective Assignments: Guide, Not 
Prescribe. A positive experience 
with tackling a writing task, seeing 
an assignment through to the end 
successfully and receiving positive 
feedback on a piece of writing can 
contribute tremendously to the 
development of self-confidence. 
For assignments to be effective, 
they must tap into familiar abilities 
and challenge students in new but 
accessible ways. Instructional 
designs must incorporate guide- 
lines that take students through the 
entire task but do not dictate ex- 
actly how the task is to be com- 
pleted. The vmting "coach" has to 
give directions that allow writers 
room to make their own choices so 
that the writing remains their own 
and not the teacher's. Writers will 
need uncomplicated but clear direc- 
tions, frequent feedback on early and 
middle drafts, opportunities to revise, 
and final comments that identify 
strengths as weD as weaknesses. 

Providing useful directions -n an as- 
signment and offering substantial re- 
sponses during the early and middle 
drafting stages is different fix)m giv- 
ing students a highly prescribed for- 
mat for style, expression, and organi- 
zation. As an instructor, you have to 
keep helpful directions and feedback 
from intruding into the student's 
ownership of the writing. When you 
start telling a student to "rvrite tt like 
this" and offering words and phrases. 



the writing becomes yours and not 
the student's. Instead, providing 
responses based on your own read- 
mg experience will help the student 
to discover his or her own better ex- 
pression. A comment like/7g(rt 
lost in this paragraph, Haiadoyou 
thinkyou might provide your reader 
tvith a stronger focus?'' gives the 
writer the responsibility and satis- 
faction of independently revising. 
Similarly, when providing guide- 
lines for organi2ation, asking stu- 
dents to consider the purpose of 
each paragraph as they compose, 
rather than dictating, ''In the first 
paragraph, write your thesis in the sec- 
ond sentence/' ensures that the writ- 
ers are in charge of choosing and 
creating patterns for tlieir work 
When students cannot choose or 
create, the "requirement" compo- 
nent of the writing task dominates 
their experience and eliminates the 
possibility that the writing can be 
meaningful. In the second chapter, 
we will look more closely at how to 
design effective assignments. 

Writing is Transactional 

Something happens when we 
vmte, and in many college-level 
writing assignments, students per- 
ceive the transference of objective 
inforaiation between writer and 
reader to be the most dominant 
purpose It is important for stu- 
dents to learn to identify important 
infbnruition and to learn to assess 
why one set of facts is more signifi- 
cant than another set, for example. 
AikI they need to be able to record 
accurately their observatioi^ and 
understandings and restate such in- 
formation accurately and clearly. 
Most college instructors, however, 
expect students to do more than 
just report: because we associate 
writing with discovering knowl- 
edge, gaining insights, arui learning 
in general, we expect to see 
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^Tirst-year 
students will need 
specific guidance in 
learning to develop 
analytical and 
critical thinking 
skills. Then, they 
will need specific 
activities to help 
them learn to 
express analysis in 
writing J ^ 



opinions, analysis, and critical per- 
spectives in student writing. First- 
year students may be very sur- 
prised that you want to see their re- 
actions, responses, and critical 
opinions in their writing, and even 
when they do accept this new pur- 
pose for writing, they may not have 
the styles or vocabulary necessary 
to express themselves analytically. 
First-year students will need spe- 
cific guidance in learning to de- 
velop analytical and critical think- 
ing skills. Then, they will need spe- 
cific activities to help them learn to 
express analysis in vmting. 

Analysis — Beyond Reporting, Trans- 
actional writing can constitute an 
important part of writing projects 
in a freshman seminar course, but 
instructors need to identify distinc- 
tions for students between writing 
that reports or records and writing 
that analyzes or reacts. For ex- 
ample, an instructor might give the 
assignment, "Write a report on an in- 
tervieu) of someone in the health center 
about our AIDS program" and be 
disappointed when the students 
merely report on the interview or 
even just provide a transcription of 
the interview, without offering any 
critical or analytical response to the 
interview or to the information un- 
covered through their conversa- 
tions with a health professional. To 
receive analysis, an instructor must 
overtly ask for it by stating, "Evalu- 
ate our program. Explainwhat seems 
to you to be good about it and what 
isn't good. Make recommendations for 
improving it** Even asking specifi- 
cally for evaluation is not enough, 
however, because students are not 
experienced in expressing their 
opinions. Insti-uctors will have to 
provide model statements that 
show analysis and explain how 
specific words and phrases intro- 
duce evaluative statements. Some- 
times, students can easily be set on 



the right path by being told, "It's 
alright to use T when you write, I want 
to know your opinion. Start a sentence 
with 7 thinV and finish it" 

Instructors must overtly teach analy- 
sis and the expression of opinion, 
modeling this process and these 
kinds of statements for students and 
giving them opportunities to practice 
analysis and ''opinionated'' writing 
in a risk-free situation. When stu- 
dents do have an opportunity to de- 
velop critical and analytical skills in 
writing, they learn that the "transac- 
tional" component of writing is more 
than just reporting facts and obser^ na- 
tions, but commenting on them. 

Writing is Social 

The image of a person vmting alone, 
suffering, struggling, tearing up 
sheet after sheet of early drafts per- 
meates our culture. Popular movies 
such as Throw Mama From the Train 
show writers in such lonely, frus- 
trated, nniserable states, unable to 
compose. Recently, Karen Burke 
LeFevre (1987) pointed out that this 
view of the ''•'^spired" writer who 
works alone has its origins in Pla- 
tonic philosophy and is now con- 
nected to the prevalent, traditional, 
and perhaps male approach that con- 
siders the writer as isolated. She 
draws upon Carol GiDigan's work to 
show how this approach may be 
very masculine, whereby moral deci- 
sions are made based on abstract 
principles rather than by the female 
approach of making moral decisions 
based on the ways people are con- 
nected to each other and the conse- 
quences of actions on their relation- 
ships. LeFevre suggests that it is 
"masculine" for a writer to feel he or 
she must "tough it out" alone rather 
than collaborate or seek help. 

Let's Make Writing Unromantic. This 
overly romantic, idealized, and 
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perhaps male perspective on the 
composing process influences the 
way beginning college students view 
writing and their abilities to be suc- 
cessful. They expect that they have to 
write alone and suffer. Instead, vmt- 
ing is really a very social act, one that 
does not occur in isolation, but rather 
always with a real or imagined audi- 
ence responding to writing, and often 
in collaboration with others during 
all stages of the composing process. 

It is not easy for beginning college 
students to learn to work together 
and enjoy this social aspect of writ- 
ing. LeFevre (1987) reminds us that 
'Teople may be so inexperienced at 
inventing together that they cannot 
stop competing long enough to real- 
ize the benefits of collaboration" (p. 
26). Although teaching collaboration 
may be time-consuming for instruc- 
tors, it fits in with goals of creating in- 
dependent, self-reliant learners who 
also know how to work well with 
their peers. And it frees the instruc- 
tor from the burden of trying to pro- 
vide all response to individual stu- 
dent work single-handedly. In Chap- 
ter Three, we will consider more thor- 
oughly the use of peer groups. 

Writing and Identity: 
Cliickering's Vector System 

We simply cannot talk about writing 
without talking about self-confidence 
and self-esteem; learning to write 
well is not just a matter of leairdng 
certain "skills," such as clear sentence 
construction, accurate punctuation 
and grammar, or using topic sen- 
tences. More likely, learning to write 
well means overcoming some degree 
of writei^s block, developing ideas, 
expressing one's feelings, and persist- 
ing with a challenging task until it's 
finished. These kinds of features 
about the writing process can be nur- 
tured through effective teaching, and 



it's useful to understand and de- 
velop a sensitivity to how they in- 
tersect with personal development. 
The development of writing abili- 
ties has clear parallels with Arthur 
Chickering's (1978) model of stu- 
dent development. Chickering'c 
model helps us see how the com- 
posing process fosters growth. 

Chickering's Model 

Chickering maintains that there are 
seven primary tasks or "vectors" of 
student development. These are 

1. Achieving Competence 

2. Managing Emotions 

3. Becomii\g Autonomous 

4. Establishing Identity 

5. Freeing Interpersonal Relation- 
ships 

6. Clarifying Purposes 

7. Developing Integrity 

These vectors operate simulta- 
neously but cany varying weight 
and importance at different points 
in a person's life. Movement 
through the vectors is by no means 
Unear; but, like the writing process, 
it is multi-directional and cyclical, 
v^th progress and regression de- 
pendent upon circumstances, the 
environment, the individual's char- 
acteristics, and his/her developing 
self-esteem and self-concept. 

Growth in the first vector, "Achiev- 
ing Competence," refers to a 
person's efforts in identifying, vali- 
dating, and clarifying his or b'.r 
sense of intellectual, physical, and 
interpersonal competence. People 
come to writing tasks concerned 
about their competence as writers. 
We might consider in light of this 
vector, these questions: 

—How do students personally de- 
fine their own "competence" in 
writing? 



''Although 
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—What previous experiences have 
shaped their sense of competence? 

—How do students' definitions of 
competence in writing affect their 
ability to finish a writing task? 

Grovk^h in the second vector, 
"Managing Emotions/' refeis to the 
individual's ability to act appropri- 
ately and to acknowledge personal 
emotions as well as the emotions of 
others. Included in this vector are 
increased awareness and trust of 
one's ovm emotions and an accep- 
tance that emotions vary widely. 
Self-confidence plays an important 
role in this process. Talking about 
one's writing requires self-confi- 
dence and self-esteem and the abil- 
ity to hear and integrate criticism. 
This vector prompts these ques- 
tions about student writing: 



—What kinds of emotional re- 
sponses are likely to occur during a 
conference or peer-review session? 

Growth in the third vector, "Be- 
coming Autonomous," relates to 
students' efforts to become inde- 
pendent and to free themselves 
from the need for continual ap- 
proval and acceptance. Students 
need to achieve a balance between 
writing independently and col- 
laboratively, between writing for 
oneself and writing for approval or 
a grade. This vector leads to this 
question: 

—How can a person's level of inde- 
pendence affect his or her writing 
process? 



cover essential features about them- 
selves. As a pivotal point for all the 
vectors, establishing identity draws 
upon all the vectors, and yet there 
are certain questions specific to es- 
tablishing identity. 

Conft-ontations related to identity are 
an inescapable part of the vmting 
process. No matter what the assign- 
ment, writing is persoi^ because as 
we write, we express our ideas and 
feelings, showing part of ourselves to 
the world. This is one of the most 
challenging aspects of writing in col- 
lege since the coDege environment 
will create confusions about identity 
which surface quickly in writing 
styles, content, and especially in the 
voices students adopt as they write. 

To help students negotiate a path be- 
tween writing and identity, it is use- 
ful to address this relationship di- 
rectly by assigning freewriting topics 
that explore the general "writing 
identity" students bring to college. 
For example, exploring the f ollov^ng 
questions will help students see liow 
vmting has contributed and vdll con- 
tinue to contribute to their identities: 



—What is my "writing history"? 

— What kinds of writing have I done 
that have been meaningful to me? 

—What do I like about writing? 

—What is hard for me about the 
writing process? 

—What kinds of writing topics are 
most satisfactory for me? 

— ^What does my writing style reveal 
about my identity? 



—How do writers' levels of self- 
confidence affect their abilities to 
discuss their writing? 



Growth in the fourth vector, "Es- -^0 1 use any particular expressions 
tablishing Identity," is measured by that are unique to my family or my 
the ways in which individuals dis- community? 
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— Is my association with a geographi- 
cal region revealed in my speech or 
wilting? 

—How can writing successfully en- 
hance my identity as a student and as 
a communicator? 

Growth in the fifth vector, "Freeing 
Interpersonal Relationships/' relates 
to students' understanding of and ap- 
predation for other individuals and 
their differences. As people become 
less anxious and defensive about 
their relationships, they assume more 
friendly and spontaneous ap- 
proaches. Students also become 
more tolerant through an increased 
capacity to look beyond stereotypes. 
Student vmters must develop an 
awareness of their readers as an audi- 
ence for their ideas. Writers need to 
consider the needs of their readers as 
they compose and revise. In this task, 
these questions are relevant: 

—How can students' views of inter- 
personal relationships affect their 
stance toward their readers? 

—How might stereotypes influence a 
writer's choices in voice or tone? 

Growth in the sixth vector, "Clarify- 
ing Purposes/' relates to students' 
understandings of their personal as- 
pirations, both vocational and 
avocational. Other issues include ca- 
reer plans and priorities, family aspi- 
rations, lifestyle choices, and recre- 
ational habits. Writers are continu- 
ally clarifying the purpose of the 
writing project for themselves as well 
as for an instructor or other reader. 
This vector suggests these questions: 

—How does the writer's sense of 
purpose affect her attitude and expec- 
tations for a writing project? 

—How might a student's attitude to- 
ward writing and its purposes inter- 



sect with his or her sense of priori- 
ties and overall purpose? 

Growth in the seventh vector, "De- 
veloping Integrity," focuses on how 
students identify and acknowledge 
asetof personal values. Values 
about work, expression, honesty, 
and clarity affect the development 
of vmting abilities. Overcoming 
fear of self-expression is an impor- 
tant part of gaining self-confidence 
as a writer. Students may have dif- 
ficulty articulating what they really 
want to say when they are unsure 
of their values. Asking these ques- 
tions may help us understand some 
students' attitudes toward writing: 

— What specific values are crucial 
to the development of writing abili- 
ties? 

— How can instructors help shape 
positive values about writing? 

William Perry and 
Writing Instruction 

Like any other theoretical model. 
Perry's (1970) scheme for under- 
standing intellectual and moral de- 
velopment can be useful for illumi- 
nating certain aspects of concern to 
teachers. However, we must also 
be careful not to "overapply" the 
theory in circumstances where it is 
not tmly relevant. In his essay, 
"Response Styles and Ways of 
Knowing," Anson (1989) carefully 
shows how Perry's scheme can be 
helpful to writing instructors. 

Perry's scheme, which identifies 
people as operating within a set of 
intelle:tual r^-ages, will help us un- 
derstand why a student might re- 
spond in a very limited fashion to a 
writing topic about which our cul- 
ture has inculcated fixed attitudes 
or opinions. Perry's scheme also 
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can help us understand students' 
reactions to our responses to their 
writing—in particular, their abili- 
ties to integrate the teacher's per- 
ceptions about the way in which 
they developed an argument. Fi- 
nally, Perry's scheme helps, to 
some degree, explain why stu- 
dents are Initially resistant to re- 
vising their writing once they con- 
sider it completed. 



Dualism and the Development 
of Writing Abilities 

In considering Perry's theory with 
respect to teaching, vmting, and 
learning how to write, it is useful 
to focus on the individuars move- 
ment from being a "dualistic" 
writer to being a ''reflective" one. 
Briefly, students who approach a 
writing assignment from a dualis- 
tic framework are looking only for 
right and wrong answers. When 
a student is taking a dualistic ap- 
proach to writing, he or she be- 
lieves that tlie teacher is the ulti- 
mate authority; in order to vmte 
well, one has to please the teacher 
and write according to the 
teachei^s prescriptions. When a 
student writes from within a dual- 
istic perspective, he or she "splits" 
a subject into two possibilities: 
right and wrong. Following the 
"right" position acknowledges the 
teacher's authority, obeys his or 
her rules, and should therefore re- 
sult in a grade of A. When stu- 
dents have failed to find the 
"right" way to proceed v^ith an 
assignment, they assume they 
didn't know exactly what the 
teacher wanted. Many students 
perceive that there is only one 
right way to write an essay. Their 
goals include "psyching out" the 
teacher to discover that right way 
and then writing the essay accord- 
ing to those principles. 



When students take this position 
toward "correct" writing, they 
eliminate for themselves the aspect 
of choice and dedsion-making in- 
volved in the vmting process. In- 
stead of making their own choices, 
they only want to do "what the 
teacher wants." This position is 
commonly represented through the 
comment, ''I don't knew if this is what 
you want" The idea that students 
might "want" something from their 
writing isn't possible. If we want 
students to become responsible, 
inter-dependent learners, we must 
always show them how they are in 
control of their learning. When stu- 
dents ask, while shov^dng you a 
draft, "1$ this what you want?'* they 
are asking you to confirm that they 
are pleasing you. To turn the writ- 
ing back to the student — the right- 
ful oviTier — an instructor can reply, 
"Well let's see: is this what you 
wanted to do with this topic?" 

While adhering to the conviction 
that teachers should tell them how 
to write correctly, dualistic writers 
are likely to resist making their own 
decisions about how to proceed. 
They assume that there is one cor- 
rect way to write about a topic, 
both in terms of form and content, 
and they will feel frustrated when a 
teacher encourages them to make 
their own decisions. Teachers may 
be tempted to give in to such stu- 
dents and to dictate form and con- 
tent. Yet, this approach will not 
foster growth toward becoming a 
"relativistic" vmten Instead, teach- 
ers will have to work patiently with 
students while these students learn 
to make their own decisions as 
vmters. Teachers will have to be 
conscious that students need to re- 
ceive positive reinforcement as 
decision-makers in order to de- 
velop enough confidence to move 
toward becoming "relatives tic" 
writers. 



The Relativistic Writer 

Relativistic writers still look towards 
the teacher as an authority who 
holds all the cards, but they also feel 
that diversity in ideas and expression 
is acceptable — even necessary. As 
they open themselves to new possi- 
bilities, they may entertain all possi- 
bilities, and consequently have a 
hard time taking a clear stance in 
their writing. Relativistic writers 
may demonstrate skepticism or frus- 
tration with the teacher's expert re- 
sponse to their writing; they may re- 
ject the teacher's judgments and not 
understand a grade. 



Students who seem to be in a relativ- 
istic frame of mind while writing will 
benefit from clear and concrete re- 
sponses to their ideas and expres- 
sion, responses that are objective and 
based on observable elements. For 
example, relativistic writers might 
express themselves vaguely because 
they haven't been able to take a solid 
stance toward an idea. Students of- 
ten avoid writing a thesis statement 
because they are not certain of their 
opinion, or if they are, lack confi- 
dence in the value of their opinion. 
Talking about main ideas in a confer- 
ence can help students learn to value 
their ovm ideas and then feel confi- 
dent expressing them. But instruc- 
tors should be careful in framing re- 
sponses so that we do not put stu- 
dents on the defensive and thus 
block their abilities to hear our ideas. 
If we say, ''Your writing is unclear and 
vague/' the writer really will not 
know how the writing was ineffec- 
tive and will therefore attribute the 
problem to the instructor, who obvi- 
ously just disagrees with the student. 
But if writers receive more objective 
feedback, tosed on the teacher's 
reading experience, they can begin to 
see how their choices as writers con- 
tributed to the ineffectiveness of the 



wilting. For example, to show stu- 
dents how their choices affected 
you as a reader, use an objective 
reader-response comment that be- 
gins with "r and then describes 
what happened to you while you 
were reading the student's writing. 
Ii-istead of penning in the margin, 
"Vague tell a student in confer- 
ence, '7 carCi folloiv your idea in this 
sentence because you used the passive 
tense" or '7 was looking for your main 
idea in this first section, but I couldn't 
find it/' 

The Reflective Writer 



Students who write relativistically, 
unable to take definitive stands on 
issues, can evolve toward becoming 
"comnnitted relativists'' or reflective 
writers when they receive encour- 
agement and specific feedback As 
reflective writers, they will consider 
multiple possibilities as they ap- 
proach a writing assignment, but 
they will not be stalled by their own 
inabilities to take a stance because 
they can become comfortable, se- 
cure, and confident in their intellec- 
tual development. We can expect 
that these vsriters will be able to 
handle multiple perspectives on an 
issue, yet find their own way 
through difficult topics. They bring 
this maturity to their writing, which 
begins to look clear, convincing, 
and reasonable. In peer-group re- 
view sessions, reflective writers 
hold their own, yet know how to 
listen to others' ideas and consider 
new perspectives. Unfortunately, 
we are unlikely to work with many 
reflective writers in freshman semi- 
nar courses, and thus must commit 
ourselves as teachers to assisting 
dualistic and relativistic writers 
along the path to maturity of '.ex- 
pression, thought, and confidence 
in decision making. 



Condusion: Writing in 
Freshman Seminars 

Writing assignments can be tailored 
to the developmental issues identi- 
fied in freshman seminar courses. 
Both the process and the topic of 
the writing task can reflect particu- 
lar developmental concerns. Doing 
this, however, means that the in- 
structor will be actively involved in 
the entire composing process; the 
instructor does not just ''give an as- 
signment" and wait for the student 
to hand it in. In a sense, the in- 
structor's intervention and guid- 
ance makes him or her a collabora- 
tor or vmting partner for the stu- 
dent. Yet such active involvement 
does not necessitate a great deal of 
extra work for the instructor. 
When students get more guidance 
in the beginning and middle of a 
writing task, they produce better 
wilting that is more satisfying to 
them and to the instructor, prob- 
ably will take less time to read and 
grade, and certainly will not require 
the kind of agony over grading pa- 
pers that just don't address an as- 
signment or are not readable. It can 
thus actually be a time-saver. The 
time that you v\dll spend working 
with students throughout their 
writing process will pay off in im- 
proved final drafts, better attitudes 
about writing, increased student 
development, and in your morale 
and sense of success as a teacher. 

In the next chapter, we will look at 
specific ways to integrate writing 
into freshman seminar courses so 
as to foster development. The view 
that we can most effectively help 
students develop— as vmters, 
people, and learners — ^by empha- 
sizing the process of development 
rather than the product will guide 
you through considerations of de- 
signing assignments, responding to 
writing, and grading. The empha- 



sis will be upon becoming a part 
of the student's writing process 
without becoming a controlling 
collaborator who suggests 
words, phrases, or ideas. Addi- 
tionally, the information in the 
next chapter is designed to help 
you become a more effective 
writing teacher, not a more over- 
whelmed one. 
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Chapter Two 

Write it More than Once: The Benefits of a Process Approach 



In this chapter, a discussion of the 
various plages in the writing pro- 
cess emphasizes that writing is a 
recursive activity which comple- 
ments the overcil] "review of self" 
occurring in the first year of college. 
We will consider specifically how 
various stages of the writing pro- 
cess can be used to foster adjust- 
ment to college. In the last section, 
a description of an extended writ- 
ing project provides a model of an 
approach for integrating the writ- 
ing process into a freshman 
seminar course. 

Current composition pedagogy em- 
phasizes a "process approach" to in- 
stmction, revision, and evaluation, 
and recent research supports the fact 
that this approach is more effective 
than an earlier emphasis simply on 
producing and grading a written 
product. Taking a process approach 
to teaching writing actively involves 
an instructor in the student's devel- 
opment. The instructor does not just 
"give an assignment" and then wait 
for the student to hand it in. Instead, 
the instructor participates and guides 
rhe student througl^ the process of 
composing. The time that you will 
spend working ynih students 
throughout their writing process will 
pay off in the improved final drafts, 
in their development, in their atti- 
tude, and in your morale and sense of 
success as a teacher. 

The Ever Changing 
Writmg Process 

As we consider these stages, which 
include prewriting and brainstorm- 



ing, drafting, reviewing, revising, 
proofreading, and editing, we 
will want to recall that the writing 
process is complex and unpredict- 
able, with features that change 
according to the writer and the 
assignment. For example, some 
writers need to spend more time 
on the beginning stages, strug- 
gling to get ideas before writing 
anything at all, and they might 
need to return to idea-gathering 
even while they are in the middle 
of the process. If students say, 
'It's not the writing that I'm having 
trouble with; it's getting started!" 
you might guess that the/ re 
indecisive about choosing a focus. 
On the other hand, another writer 
might easily begin the same 
assignment but need to spend 
more time refining paragraph 
organization, and returning 
frequently to editorial cor^ider- 
ations involving the order of 
sentences within an individual 
paragraph. Although we can 
illustrate for students an ideal 
model of the recursive writing 
process, it's important to be alert 
as instructors and to alert our 
students to the idea that the pro- 
cess varies tremendously from 
person to person and from project 
to project. 

Overview of the 
Writing Process 

Before discussing specific assign- 
ments, it will be useful to discuss 
a recursive or cyclical model of 
the writing process. The ways in 




which you give and respond to 
an assignment should be deter- 
mined by how a student is pro- 
ceeding through this model, 
but it is a good idea to respond 
to student writing often during 
any particular assignment. 

Being aware of a student's 
progress helps you and the 
student in several ways. First, 
by checking topics and early 
writing, you can help students 
avoid writing essays that do 
not fit your assignment. When 
you review middle drafts, you 
can suggest ideas for revision 
that help students recognize 
how much work is left to be 
done. Finally, because you 
have seen an essay in its early 
and middle stages, you can be 
certain that a student nas not 
plagiarized an essay. Checking 
on writing throughout the 
composing process may seem 
like a lot of extra work, but 
remember that brief conversa- 
tions while writers are "in the 
middle" of their work help 
avoid extensive conferences 
later. Also, you can place 
yourself at the door five or ten 
minutes before class ends, and, 
as students leave class, you can 
check their progress quickly by 
having them prepare and show 
to you a short memo to you 
about their ideas or revisions. 

Invention 

At the beginning of a recursive 
or cyclical model of the writing 
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process is the invention stage, a 
series of moments during which 
writers gather ideas and ''get 
started/' IXiring this stage, 
writers may think alone or in 
groups, use specific brainstorm- 
ing techniques, plan their writing, 
or "rehearse" it. Invention not 
only begins the writing process, 
but it also recurs throughout the 
writing process as students 
continually discover new things 
to say as they write. In this way, 
invention may be perhaps the 
most recursive feature of the 
writing process. 

Brainstorming is a specific tech- 
nique for getting ideas. Some 
brainstorming activities include 
small-group discussion of a topic, 
large-class discussion with indi- 
viduals writing lists of ideas on 
the board, and individual 
freewriting activities. 

Freewriting is another specific 
invention-related activity. When 
freewriting, people suspend their 
apprehensions about form, cor- 
rectness, structure, and coherence, 
and simply write as much as 
possible in a limited time. Tim^d 



freewriting activities are useful 
for getting students started. 
When you give an mstruction 
such as, ''Now write for ten minutes 
about your expmences during your 
first week on campus/' you should 
also include comments such as, 
''fust write without worrying about 
grammar or spelling. It's important 
just to write as much as you can and 
get your ideas out on paper." Stu- 
dents may be incredulous that 
they shou'.d not write perfectly 
the first ti.-ne they lay pen to 
paper, but freewriting has been 
found to be a good way to gener- 
ate ideas for revision, for small- 
group discussion, and to help 
narrow topics. With practice over 
a term, students will also find 
that freewriting helps them to 
increase their fluency in writing 
and their confidence. Of course 
freewriting is a mec^! But with 
that first mess, there is something 
to be pondered and revised. 

Responding to writing in the inven- 
tion stage 

As writers are beginning to gather 
ideas and experiment, instructor re- 
sponse should be limited, allowing 



room for the writer to explore inde- 
pendently and make decisions about 
choosing a topic. It is crucial at this 
point that writers feel they are choos- 
ing their own topics; many students 
report that the kind of writing they 
most dislike and on which they do 
most poorly is a required assign- 
ment that allows no room for choice. 
When instructors respond to early 
drafts or invention material, they 
can affirm and confirm a student's 
choices or redirect a topic that is not 
in line with the assignment. 

ExCi. Mging invention material with 
other students. Instructors do not 
really need to read any material 
written during the invention stage; 
peer review can be used alone to 
provide encouragement and 
feedback. After students have 
completed some freewriting, they 
can exchange their material in 
small groups, just reading what 
each person has written. Follow- 
ing this reading exchange, students 
can discuss ideas together. 

Your primary role at this stage 
should be to confirm for students 
that they are heading in a produc- 
tive direction. You may want to 
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allow ten minutes at the end of a 
class simply to check the topic and 
focus with each student in order to 
hear from the students that they 
have made a choice and are ready 
to proceed. It is important to ask 
students to write topic and foeus 
statements on paper, and then to 
follow this brief task wi*-li a spoken 
interaction that requires them to 
state their intentions orally to you. 
In most cases, you will need only to 
nod and say, "That sounds fine/' but 
you may hear statements that do 
not reflect your assignment, and 
you can ask a student to reconsider 
a topic in that light. 

Early Drafting 

Freewriting and brainstorming lead 
writers into their first drafts. Fol- 
lowing peer-reading sessions, 
during which students exchange 
freewriting, read it aloud to each 
ot ^er, and make comments that are 
stilctly non-judgmental or evalua- 
tive, writers can choose ideas that 
they have generated and work 
towards a more sustained, focused 
draft. Often, starting in the middle 
of an essay helps unblock a writer 
who is struggling to write the 
perfect first paragraph, can't get it 
right, and never gets past that 
effort. It's hard, after all, to write a 
first paragraph that is supposed to 
introduce or summarize the main 
ideas in an essay before the entire 
essay has been composed, espe- 
cially when we recognize how 
much discovery occurs during the 
composing process. Again, stu- 
dents will be astonished at the 
advice, "Why don't you just slap your 
first paragraph and go on to the 
middle?'' because it breaks too many 
rules about their assumptions about 
the right way to write an essay. 
However, they must learn that 
writing well involves making 
choices and considering the pur- 



pose of each choice rather than 
slavishly following rules. 

Peerreviewof early drafts, A first 
draft is just that: first. It is fo- 
cused, perhaps, but probably not 
well organized, fully developed, 
or coherent. It is a start, however, 
and an important one. On the 
day that you ask for a full first 
draft, plan on having students 
read their work again to each 
other and provide feedbrick to 
their peers. It wall be important to 
provide careful instructioas about 
how to respond to a peer's vmt- 
ing so that students are not 
merely giving an affirmative nod, 
over-praising, or over-criticizing. 
You will need to provide mini- 
scripts for peer-response, such as, 
'7 want to know more about your 
ideas in the second paragraph/' or '7 
had a similar experience to the one 
you describe" — comments that lead 
students towards discussing ideas 
rather than style at this stage. 
Peer responses to writing should 
be non-judgmental. Students 
gain confidence and skills cumu- 
latively through peer review and, 
above all, learn that their writing 
has a real audience beyond the 
instructor. As they gain interest 
in another's writing, they become 
more committed to improving 
their own. 

instructor response to early drafts. 
Again, it is important to remem- 
ber that a first draft is a very early 
draft, and writers feel self-con- 
scious receiving feedback on 
work that they know is not 
polished or finished. But your 
response as an expert reader will 
be extremely important to your 
students. First-year college 
writers generally are weakest in 
development because they have 
not been previously required to 
explain their ideas, to "show" 



^^Peer responses to 
writing should be 
non^judgmentah 
Students gain 
confidence and 
skills cumulatively 
through peer 
review and^ above 
allr learn that their 
writing has a real 
audience beyond 
the instructor.^^ 
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their thinking or create vivid 
descriptions. You will need to 
provide direction for develop- 
ment by continuing to identify 
places in their early drafts that 
can be expanded. 



''Middle drafts will 
be more developed 
than early drafts^, 
but they may lack 
clear and strong 
organizational 
-patterns or 
transitional words 
or sentences 
between 
paragraphs. . . 
During this stage, 
it's time to provide 
strategies for 
reading and 
revising for 
organization and 
coherence, and to 
suggest ways to 
create purposeful 
conclusions J' 



At this stage, students need some 
affirmation that they are "on the 
right track" and are developing 
interesting and sound ideas. 
Limit your responses to providing 
this kind of affinnation as well as 
identifying points that can be 
further developed or explained. 
Try not to be overly directive in 
your comments or suggestions; 
that is, avoid telling a writer how 
to develop an idea, but say, for 
example, "Your idea here intrigues 
me. What else can you tell me about 
it? " Suggest that students use the 
"question words"— wto, what, 
where, when, how, and why — as 
they read their own material. 
You can show them how to use 
each of these words in response to 
sentences they have written to 
form questions that will lead 
them to discover ways to develop 
their writing. 

Middle Drafts 

When writers reach the middle 
stage of the writing process, they 
have already produced a revised 
draft and are ready to reconsider 
their writing more specifically. 
Middle drafts will be more devel- 
oped than early drafts, but they 
may lack clear and strong organi- 
zational patterns or transitional 
words or sentences between 
paragraphs. Additionally, writers 
usually feel at this stage that their 
conclusions are weak. Dur.ng 
this stage, it's time to provide 
strategies for reading and revising 
for organization and coherence, 
and to suggest ways to create 
purposeful conclusions. 



Be selective in your response. It is 
hard to read one's own writing 
carefully. Therefore^ writers need 
specific techniques to help them 
learn how to focus their reading for 
identifying specific features ir 
personal writing. As the instruc- 
tor, you will need to decide what 
features are important and desir- 
able and then provide reading 
techniques that focus on those 
features. For example, if you want 
to see a strong thesis statement, 
then ask students to read specifi- 
cally to identify such a statement. 
Give a direction such as, "After you 
have read the essay through once, 
reread the first paragraph and under- 
line the thesis statement. Now reread 
the rest of the essay and determine if 
the writer has really explained this 
idea. If the writer hasn't, make 
suggestions about ways he or she could 
either change the thesis to fit the essay, 
or rework the essay to fit the thesis." 

Peer review in the middle stages. A 
combination of peer-review and 
independent reading should be 
used at this stage. As students 
practice reading the writing of 
others, they build skills to read 
their own work more carefully. 
Additionally, when students find 
that they agree with peers' com- 
ments about their writing, their 
reading abihties are reinforced, and 
they gain confidence in their dev- 
elopment as independent editors of 
their own work. When they dis- 
agree v/ith their peers' comments, 
they learn that not everyone sees 
things the same way and that, 
finally, they must make their own 
decisions about how to proceed 
with their work while integrating 
others' responses. It would be 
appropriate in the middle stages to 
ask students to respond to specific 
features in a peer's writing. For 
example, ask students to read and 
identify the main idea in the 
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writing and then check to see if 
their view of the main idea matches 
that of the writer. Decisions to 
revise the main statement can 
follow from this conversation. 

Instructor response to middle drafts. 
Students will probably seek affir- 
mation from you at this stage that 
their essay is "okay." You may 
need to provide some feedback 
indicating the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the middle draft, recog- 
nizing that the student considers 
this draft almost complete and may 
be unwilling to revise it substan- 
tially unless you indicate that it's 
really necessary. Again, respond to 
those features that you have identi- 
fied as important in the assignment. 
It's impossible to try to respond to 
all features of writing — from spell- 
ing to organization — all at once, 
and doing so will only overwhelm 
the writer. It's better to limit your 
response to selected features, 
recognizing that student writing 
abilities are developing, and, that in 
subsequent assignments, you will 
see growth in other areas you 
haven't targeted this time. 

Editing and Proofreading 

All through the writing process, 
you may have noticed errors in 
spelling, grammar, or punctuation, 
but by the time a student gets 
through a middle draft, he or she 
will probably have corrected most 
errors alone. It's wise not to point 
out such errors until writers are 
almost finished because focusing on 
errors when a writer needs to focus 
on development or organization 
will lead a writer away from the 
main purpose of the assignment. 
The time to talk about proofreading 
and editing is when the writer feels 
he or she is almost finished. Even 
then, it is best if you discuss errors 



individually with each writer, 
rather than spend class time 
reviewing and boring students 
with grammatical explanations, 
most of which they have heard 
before and have never integrated 
into their own writing. If you do 
not have the time for individual 
conferences, refer students for 
tutorial help at your campus 
writing center where trained 
tutors can give assistance tailored 
specifically to the students' needs. 

Reading strategies for proofreading 

There are several effective read- 
ing techniques you can teach that 
will help students learn to edit 
their own work. Effective proof- 
reading requires that writers slow 
down their reading and simulta- 
neously read closely and care- 
fully. Present the following 
techniques in a workshop when 
students have time to experiment 
with your guidance: 

Reading aloud. Ask students to 
read their writing aloud to a 
partner. They will find errors as 
they read. 

Slowing down the reading process. 
Suggest that students read with a 
pencil in hand, moving the pencil 
from word to word only after 
they have read each word closely 
and carefully. 

Rereading for specific kinds of errors 
writers typically make. For ex- 
ample, some students may want 
to reread, looking only for one 
specific spelling error, such as the 
use of the apostrophe with con- 
tractions and possessives. 

Reading backwards. Suggest that 
writers begin at the last word, 
reading each word carefully 



^Ifyou do not have 
the time for indi- 
vidual conferences, 
refer students for 
tutorial help at 
your campus 
writing center 
where trained 
tutors can give 
assistance tailored 
specifically to the 
students^ needsJ^ 
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^^When a student 
tells you^ Tm not 
really satisfied 
with this, but here 
it is/ you know 
you've done your 
job: they will only 
he reluctant to give 
up a piece of 
writing after they 
have begun to learn 
what really makes 
good writing 



before moving onto the next 
While this process will effectively 
catch spelling mistakes, it v^ill not 
help identify errors due to sen- 
tence structure, punctuation, or 
grammar. 

Using a spell-checker on a computer. 
Students may need some assis- 
tance as they learn to use a spell- 
checker properly so that they do 
not simply hit "skip" each time 
the computer identifies a possible 
error. 



Worrying about grammar, A great 
deal of research has been con- 
ducted over the last 70 years to 
demonstrate that teaching formal 
grammar has no positive effect on 
improving students' writing. In 
fact, teaching formal grammar 
may have negative effects because 
such instruction takes time away 
from the real practice of writing 
and focuses a writer's attention 
on correcting mistakes rather than 
developing ideas. 

Students will usually be con- 
cerned about their grammar 
because they have had years of 
schooling that reinforces the idea 
that writing is grammar. If they 
come from secondary school 
backgrounds where grammar was 
emphasized over writing, your 
students may have very limited 
vocabularies for talking about 
writing, and so you may hear 
them say, "/'m worried about my 
grammar/' or '7'm a terrible 
speller/' Ask students to point out 
places in their writing that they 
think contain grammatical errors, 
and expect that they will, instead, 
start talking about ideas or style, 
which are the topics they are 
really concerned about but did 
not have the vocabulary to intro- 
duce. 



Final Drafts 

Final drafts are finished products — 
sort of. After students have 
worked through the writing pro- 
cess, they will never feel that they 
are really ready to submit an essay 
for a grade, because they vAW be 
aware of all the things they could 
redo. When a student tells you, 
"Vm not really satisfied with this, but 
here it is" you know you've done 
your job: they will only be reluc- 
tant to give up a piece of writing 
after they have begun to learn what 
really makes good writing. 

A final self-assessment. Before 
grading final drafts, ask students to 
do their own review of their w>rk. 
Because your students will have 
revised their essays multiple times 
and will have a clear awareness of 
their strengths and remaining 
weaknesses, they will want to tell 
you about their responses to the 
assignment. When students are 
ready to submit their writing to 
you, first ask them to write a 
''cover letter" to you in which they 
explain their experiences in writing 
this assignment. Use these ques- 
tions to direct the students* 
responses: 

1 , What was easiest for you to do in 
this assignment? What was hardest? 

2, How long did you work on ti is 
assignment? At what points did you 
run into blocks or other problems? 

3, What kind of assistance (from 
peers, tutors, or me) was helpful to 
you? 

4, Identify the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the writing as you perceive 
them, 

5, If you could rewrite this essay once 
more, what would you work on? 
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Their final "self -assessment" will be 
useful in several ways. First, it 
helps them reflect on the writing 
experience and articulate what they 
have learned. Second, it helps you 
understand their writing process. 
Third, it initiates a plan for the next 
writing task; and fourth, it helps 
you assess the writing from the 
student's perspective, getting 
feedback about the assignment so 
that you can revise it if recessary. 
Also, students, when given a 
chance, generally assess their own 
work very honestly and accurately, 
and the instructor's "expert"" re- 
sponses match their assessments. 

Grading 

It's hard to grade writing — there is 
simply no way to avoid that fact. 
But responding to student writing 
from its beginning and through its 
various stages eases the grading 
process. It is especially challenging 
to make comments that help stu- 
dents understand their strengths 
and weaknesses in a particular 
assignment. However, with a 
purposeful plan for your assess- 
ment of student writing, you can 
streamline your responses without 
sacrificing thoroughness. 

Determine the purpose for grading. 
While you are writing your sylla- 
bus, consider your grading prin- 
ciples, and determine a plan that 
fits your purpose. Obviously, in a 
course such as a freshman seminar 
that is not designed specifically as a 
writing intensive course, you can 
neither teach nor grade for all 
writing elements. You will have to 
choose which elements to empha- 
size, depending upon your own 
priorities. In making these choices, 
consider which elements really help 
foster growth in writing, in learn- 
ing, in thinking, and in personal 
and social development. 



For example, suppose you have 
asked students to write a report 
on an interview vrfth library 
reference staff. Teaching and 
evaluating the focus of such a 
report reinforces their need to 
know what is most important 
about using the current periodical 
room, interlibrary loan, or the 
reserve desk. Additionally, such 
a focus might include information 
about how to request information 
from library staff, and this task 
reinforces communication skills 
with campus personnel. 

As you create a grading strategy, 
ask yourself these four questions 
in order to determine the writing 
elements you wish to assess: 

1. What is the purpose of this 
writing task? 

2. What do I want the students to 
learn as a result of this writing 
task? 

3. What features of writing do I 
want to assess in a final draft? 
Am I willing to provide instruc- 
tion in these areas? 

4. Which features of writing and 
understanding are most impor- 
tant for me to assess? How can I 
weigh different features in a 
grading system? 

Recognize that you are obliged to 
provide instruction in writing 
elements you choose to assess. In 
other words, you can't grade 
students on thesis statements 
unless you have explained what 
your expectations are for a thesis 
statement, given them strategies 
for checking and revising their 
thesis statements, and responded 
to their early or middle draft 
thesis statements. 



"It's hard to grade 
writing — there is 
simply no way to 
avoid that fact • . 
However^ with a 
purposeful plan for 
your assessment of 
student writings 
you can streamline 
your responses 
without sacrificing 
thoroughness^^ 
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^Instead of 
marking errors in 
the zvriter^s text, 
you may choose to 
put checks along 
the margin in lines 
where there are 
mistakes^ and then 
ask the writer to 
review the writing 
again, finding the 
errors in those lines 
• . . You will he able 
to tell what kinds 
of errors they 
actually cannot 
find because they 
are unfamiliar with 
the rules 



Streamline your written response. 
Research shows that students do 
not effectively read nor utilize 
marginal comments that instruc- 
tors make (often laboriously) on 
their writing. So if you were 
planning on taking out your red 
pen (ouch!) and writing at length 
along the sides of your students' 
work, put your pen back and 
reconsider the purpose of your 
comments. Consider yourself a 
respondent, not a professional 
proofreader or editor. 

Categorize your comments. Re- 
search does show us that 
categorizing errors for writers 
and commenting generally on the 
categories will be helpful because 
when writers know what kinds of 
mistakes they generally make, 
they can learn to read for them 
when editing and proofreading. 
So, instead of marking every 
sentence fragment in the text, it 
will be more useful to write a 
comment at the end of the paper, 
such as, "You need to review and 
proofread for sentence fragments" 

Identifying errors in the margins 
of a student's writing either by 
correcting them or by pointing 
them out through an editing 
system can actually sabotage the 
learning process: if you point out 
all the errors for the writer, he or 
she will never learn to find them. 
Instead of marking errors in the 
writer's text, • /u may choose to 
put checks a" mg the margin in 
lines where there are mistakes, 
and then ask the writer to review 
the writing again, finding the 
errors in those lines. Going 
through this process helps writers 
develop sharper proofreading 
skills as they start to narrow their 
line of vision while reading for 
errors. You will also be able to tell 
what kinds of errors they actually 



cannot find because they are 
unfamiliar with the rules. 

Explain and assess categories through 
a point system. If you have chosen, 
for example, to assess these vmting 
features — focus, development, 
organization, and clarity — use 
these terms as categories for your 
comments at the end of a student's 
essay. You must also, however, 
know how you are assessing these 
individual terms and explain that 
to the students. 

For example, you could identify 
"focus" as a clear thesis statement 
in one essay and assess that fea- 
ture. In another essay, you could 
explain that "focus" also includes 
following through with strong 
topic sentences; and, in this second 
assignment, you would assess both 
the thesis statement and the topic 
sentences. "Development" could 
include explanations, analysis, or 
descriptions, depending upon your 
interpretation of the term. "Clar- 
ity" could be a general category for 
clear expression, including catego- 
ries of specific errors. 

Assign points for each category 
that fit the purpose of the assign- 
ment and the course, and take into 
account the amount of instruction 
that you provided in that element. 
For example, you might spend 
most of your time in class discuss- 
ing focus and development and 
very little time talking about or 
proofreading for errors. Therefore, 
you would want to assign more 
points in the categories of focus 
and development than clarity. 
Later in a term, you might want to 
emphasize the need to communi- 
cate clearly and correctly and 
therefore dedicate more class time 
to proofreading strategies and 
require students to receive tutorial 
help in this area. It might be 



appropmtey therefore/ to increase 
the number of points in the "clar- 
ity" category. 

Identify strengths and weaknesses. If 
you have explained your use of 
terms, listing categories and giving 
points in each category lets a 
student know what areas they need 
to work on in the future. You may 
also want to provide additional 
general feedback on strengths and 
v/eaknesses, emphasizing what 
student writers did well rather than 
what they did poorly. We learn 
more from positive than negative 
feedback/ although it is sometimes 
easier to respond negatively. By 
first identifying and listing particu- 
lar strengths and then particular 
weaknesses in student writing/ 
instructors can say something 
positive to the writer before articu- 
lating the weaknesses. 



Using the Process Approach in 
Student Writing Assignments 



Freshman seminars often address 
many topics and issues, any one of 
which can become the focus for 
writing assignments. Following is a 
suggested step-by -step process for 
assigning and evaluating a typical 
student essay. 

Step One: Identify and Define the 
Assignment 

State the assignment clearly in 
writing and orally. Limit your 
assignment statement to one or two 
sentences; do not make the assign- 
ment so complex that students are 
confused or unsure of what you are 
requesting. 

Sample Assignment. Describe and 
explain your purposes and goals 
for att^ding college. 



To further elaborate on your 
assignment/ define the key words, 
and suggest topics students can 
consider. In this project, explain 
"describe" and "explain," empha- 
sizing that "describe" means to 
provide objective statements 
about a college choice, and "ex- 
plain" means to provide 
subjective commentary. 

Step Two: Begin Brainstorming 
Activities 

Class discussion. Ask the class to 
list possible ways to approach the 
topic. They may list these items 
individually and then write 
several items from their lists on 
the board. Ask students to con- 
sider brainstorming questions 
that will lead to ideas: Why did 
you choose this college? Who 
influenced your decision? What 
do you hope to achieve while in 
college? 

Individual freewriting. Ask stu- 
dents to freewrite for ten minutes 
about one topic identified during 
class discussion. 

Peer exchange. In small groups, 
students exchange their free- 
writing, with instructioris only to 
read the writing in order to 
understand the writer's idea. One 
person in each group is identified 
as a recorder. After each student 
has read all of the writing in the 
group, the members discuss the 
general ideas they fotind in the 
writing. The recorder notes the 
ideas during the discussion and 
brings these ideas to a whole-class 
discussion. 

Step Three: Continue Invention 
Activities Individualfy 

Give an out-of-class writing 
assignment that helps students 



^^Ifyou have 
explained your use 
of terms, listing 
categories and 
giving points in 
each category lets 
a student know 
what areas they 
need to work on in 
the future 
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''Oral 
presentations of 
written work help 
integrate speaking 
and writing skills. 
Before students 
finish their final 
drafts, request that 
they prepare a 
three-minute 
presentation of 
their ideas to their 
small group J' 



generate early draft material. For 
example, ask them to write for 20 
minutes on two topics listed 
during class discussion. 



Present a general outline of how 
the essay might be developed. 
Students will want to follow this 
slavishly, resulting in writer's 
block for those who believe they 
have to write exactly as you 
suggest. Therefore, it is impor- 
tant to emphasize that your plan 
is only one way to proceed. A 
general outline, however, identi- 
fies major components of the 
essay. 

Sample Plan. 

Introductory section - introduce 
your main idea about your col- 
lege choice. Briefly explain your 
idea. 

Middle Section - Develop your 
main idea by giving details about 
your choice. Describe the major 
factors that helped you make 
your decision. Devote a separate 
paragraph to each factor that you 
choose to explain in detail. 

Concluding section - Assess the 
present and anticipate the future. 
Explain your present attitude 
toward your choice. Identify 
possible problems and ways you 
might solve them. 

Step Five: Respond to an Early Draft 

Request that students bring a 
completed early draft to class on a 
specific day. Working in pairs, 
they can exchange these drafts 
and respond globally to each 
other's writing. You may also 
want to ask students to respond 



specifically to one writing element, 
such as a main idea statement. 

Ask students to prepare a revision 
plan that they will show to you 
and briefly discuss individually. In 
their plan, they should state one or 
two things they plan to work on as 
they write the next draft. 

As you check these plans, comment 
on the specificity of the proposal. 
For example, "I'm going to develop 
my ideas" isn't specific enough, but 
"I'm going to explain how my brother 
influenced my decision" is specific. 



Step Six: Repeat Writing Workshop 
and Peer Review of Middle Drafts 

Depending upon your goals and 
time limitations/ you may decide to 
repeat the writing workshop and 
peer review of middle drafts, 
including the revision plan state- 
ments and the mini-conference 
with you. 

Step Seven: Oral Presentations in 
Small Groups 

Oral presentations of written work 
help integrate speaking and writ- 
ing skills. Before students finish 
their final drafts, request that they 
prepare a three-minute presenta- 
tion of their ideas to their small 
group. In these presentations, they 
should identif)'' their main and 
supporting ideas. The small-group 
activity should conclude with a 
written task that helps students 
articulate what they have learned 
from their classmates. Following 
the presentations, ask students to 
write a response to what they 
heard: how were other people's 
experiences the same or different 
from their own? What was most 
interesting? 



Step Four: Identify a General Plan 
for the Essay 



Step Eight: Teach Proofreading 
Techniques 

Always allow time in class to 
practice proofreading on "almost"" 
final drafts. Give students one or 
two techniques at a time. As their 
skills build, they will be able to use 
multiple techniques simulta- 
neously; but at the beginning, show 
them how to slow down their 
reading and attend to each indi- 
vidual printed word. 

Step Nine: Submit the Final Draft 

On the day that the project is due, 
plan ten minutes for a self-assess- 
ment. Ask students to submit their 
assessment on the very top, with 
the final draft next, and all early 
draft material placed beneath. 
Collecting early writing helps you 
assess the effort and time a student 
gave to the project, and again, 
assures you that the writing is not 
plagiarized. 

Step Ten: Grading and Conferencing 

After you have read and com- 
mented on the students' projects, it 
is most productive, although time- 
consuming, to return graded work 
during conferences. Students will 
receive their grades more positively 
if you speak briefly with them 
about the strengths and weaknesses 
of their work In such conferences, 
identify what you liked about the 
writing, and then make suggestions 
for strengthening the writing if the 
student should choose to revise. 

Step Eleven: Revision 

Allowing students to revise an 
essay after it has been graded is a 
controversial technique. Some 
teachers feel that it encourages 
students not to do their best work 
the first time around. However, 



allowing revisions does "keep the 
door open"" for learning about 
writing and for maturing as a 
college student. If you choose to 
allow revisions, set guidelines: 
revisions must be turned in one 
week after students receive the 
graded draft; students must 
describe a revision plan to you 
before they submit a revision; and 
revisions must be substantial, not 
merely the correcting of spelling 
errors. 



Sample Student Writing 

The essay that follows is a final 
draft that was revised several 
times. The student was writing in 
response to the assignment, 
"Describe the relationship between 
your career goals and a college 
education/' As you read the essay, 
notice how this writer is comfort- 
able with his own voice; he 
frequently cites himself "thinking 
aloud," and he is also open about 
his process of personal discovery. 
Without this level of comfort with 
himself, the writing process 
would not have been a process of 
discovery. He was not afraid to 
confront, in writing, his struggles 
with choosing a major. 

In determining his grade, it was 
important to consider his honesty 
and Uvely voice, both of which 
contributed to the solid develop- 
ment and focus. However, he 
had not fulfilled one requirement 
of the course — to submit all early 
drafts with the final draft — nor 
had he shown evidence of work- 
ing with a tutor, an activity which 
was strongly recommended. 
Before the final essay gradt^ — a 
nine out of a possible ten — are 
listed first the strengths and then 
the weaknesses of the student's 
writing. 



'^Collecting early 
writing helps you 
assess the effort 
and time a student 
gave to the projectr 
and again, assures 
you that the 
writing is not 
plagiarized.'^ 
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A Good Reason for College 
Ty^^t 'snzie 

The experts say that the average college student will change his mind about his major at least three times. For me, this has been 
more than true. I have probably changed my mind about professions at least six times since I started thinking about why I want to 
be in college. Right now, I feel very positive about my choice to be here in this school with a marketing major. It wasn't an easy 
decision to make, but I know that it has been my own decision, and that helps me feel that it's the right one. 

When I was little, I always had the usual dreams of a glamorous job as a professional athlete, or maybe even a fireman. At that 
time, those dreams felt so real that I thought I would do one of those things for sure. Unfortunately, everyone has to grow up 
sooner or later, and their feelings and knowledge about certain careers change. No longer did I want to be a fireman, because I 
was no longer that carefree ten-year-old boy who didn't really have a sense of life or death: everything was simply fun. During 
my senior year of high school, I began to ask myself what I wanted to do in life. I asked myself, "Do you really want to have a job 
where you're active, or do you want to have a desk job?" and "Are you willing to sacrifice a higher salary just so you can continue 
with your track and field activities?" These answers varied from day to day, but 1 did manage to answer one question; I want to 
have fun in whatever job I get. 

The list of questions about my career choice was endless. I would keep asking myself the same questions every day, but still 
would not have any answers for them. Then one day, about a week away from the end of the first semester of my senior year of 
high school, I heard a voice in my head yelling at me. ^7aturally, I was talking to myself, I vit it didn't seem like it was provoked by 
anything, so I kept listening. The voice paused for a second, then said, "^What are you doing? All you have been talking about 
lately is what you want to do when you get out of college, but you haver/; evtr» ^irl'e'! a colleg? to go to yet! You have to learn 
how to walk before you can run!" 

Then it hit me. I realized I was sounding like my parents, but t xiis time, the questions were cominj j- from me, not them. 1 knew 
that 1 was dicing the fiact that it was time to grow up. I could jot put the future on hold any longei . So I began my quest for 
choosing the right college. This time, the questions were a lot more detailed: "What state would you Uke to go to college in? How 
big of a school would you like to go to? Wiat is the average class size? How good is their track and field program?" and finally, 
one question that was really important, "What is the proportion of men and women studen*^^" These questions helped me 
narrow my choices, and by the end of the first semester of my senior year, 1 had decided to come here Mow that I am in college, I 
find that I keep changing my ideas about what I would like to da Sometimes I think I want to be a lawyer— this would be 
challenging and well paying. But it is mostly desk work, so I have decided against it. i considered bccommg a psychiatrist, but I 
don't think I want to go to medical school. Recently, I've heard "that voice" again, yelling at n?.e. but sendii g me in what feels like 
the right direction. "Why don't you just consider what you're best at? You can talk just about anyone into anything, and you 
haven't even thought about something in that area!" 

Since this idea occurred to me, I've decided that marketing is the right field for me. However, my long range goals include 
teaching marketing, so I will want to go to graduate school. Teaching will allow me to have a career with people, work with sales 
strategies, and continue my track activities. I hope that with hard work and determination, the rest of college will go the way 1 
plan. 



Strengths: Your "voice'' is honest and interesting; I especially like the quotations of the "voice" yelling at you* I could 
easily follow the process you went through to make your decision about your major. 

Weaknesses:! wsnt to know more about your parents' role in helping you choose a college. Was anyone else helpful? 
Explain aboMt track and field* Why was that important in your choice? 

Cratfe; 9 (out of a possible 10)* Focus; 2 Development: IS Clarity:! Voice: 2 Effort: 1i 5 

(Your early drafts were missing* Also, did you confer with a tutor at the Writing Center?) 

Suggested Readings 

Donovan, T*, & McQelland, B. (Eds.). (1980). Eight approaches to teaching composition. Urbana, IL: National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

Emig,J. (1971)* The composing process of twelfth graders, Urbana,lL: National Council of Teachers of English. 
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Chapter Three 

Building Successful Peer Groups in Writing 



The benefits of using small-group 
discussion and activities in any 
course also apply to writing instruc- 
tion. We know that small-group 
workshops give students opportuni- 
ties to practice communication skills, 
to work collaboratively on specific 
tasks, and to develop comfort, confi- 
dence, and trust in the classroom en- 
vironment. Yet these elements have 
to be carefully nurtured by the in- 
structor through the design of peer- 
group workshops. As Thorn 
Hawkins (1976) writes in Group In- 
quiry Techniques for Teaching Writing, 
'The small peer group provides a 
close approximation to the way com- 
munication takes place in the real 
world, but it is important that the 
classroom instructor knows how to 
encourage helpful relationships 
among students" (p. 5). 

In regard both to developing writing 
skills and "helpful relationships," 
peer group work on vmting tasks 
presents a few unique challenges. 
Many instructors are concerned with 
the quality of response "ihat actually 
occurs during peer review of student- 
produced texts; they fear that the 
time spent in small groups will not 
change student writing very substan- 
tially. Additionally, it seems difficult 
to keep students "on task" during 
peer review. Instructors may observe 
that students take advantage of being 
in small groups to talk about subjects 
seemingly unrelated to the vmting 
project/ and it appears that the peer 
review sessions easily change into 
open discussion opportunities. Fi- 
nally, instructors may feel that when 
they conduct small-group work- 



shops, they are sacrificing too much 
time that they need for content dis- 
cussion or lecture. All of these con- 
cerns are important, and there are 
ways to address them effectively. 
In this chapter, the focus is upon 
planning, organizing, and monitor- 
ing peer-group review of student 
writing so that the sessions meet 
your expectations for productivity. 



Peer Review Has 
Multiple Benefits 

Peer Groups Build Language Skills 

Peer group interaction can be 
guided so that it builds college- 
level language skills in both speak- 
ing and writing. Because of the 
close relatioT^ship between our 
speaking s \u willing "identities," 
the skills that people develop as 
speakers help their writing abilities 
grow also. As students develop a 
"rhetorical" awareness of language 
behavior in small-group discus- 
sions, they are laying a ground- 
work for their written rhetorical 
awareness. 

For a variety of reasons, many stu- 
dents will not participate in whole- 
class disaissions, or they partici- 
pate too frequently and disrupt the 
learning process for others. Small- 
group workshops can help both 
types of students become more ef- 
fective communicators. 

Some people are naturally quiet or 
inexperienced at speaking in front 
of groups. Others are not self- 



assured enough to speak up in 
front of an entire class because 
they fear the instructor's re- 
sponse to their comments or an- 
ticipate feeling foolish in front of 
their peers. On the other hand, 
some students regularly volun- 
teer to respond to an instructor's 
questions and often dominate 
discussions, antagonize other 
students, or lead conversations 
astray. The key to helping both 
types of students learn to com- 
municate more effectively is to 
provide concrete tasks and 
guidelines for discussion. The 
oral communication skills that 
students build during work- 
shops carry over into their writ- 
ing in significant ways: as stu- 
dents are learning how to speak 
and listen more carefully to one 
another, they are learning about 
audience, purpose, and style — 
crucial features of writing that 
students need to develop. 

Peer Groups Build Self-Confidence 

While in peer groups, students 
get a chance to practice college- 
level conversation with less risk 
than if they were speaking in 
front of the whole class. Devel- 
oping the confidence to take risks 
while speaking — and experienc- 
ing success — will help students 
feel more confident about taking 
risks in their vmting. 

Small groups contribute to the 
CTeation of on overall class envi- 
ronment in which risk-taking is 
valued and rewarded. One way 
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^^Although teachers 
may feel that the 
primary purpose 
for peer-review 
workshops is for 
students to gain 
ideas about 
revising their 
^ writings students 
often identify the 
opportunity to read 
what others have 
written as the most 
valuable aspect of 
the workshop.*^ 



in which students can receive re- 
wards for taking risks is through 
their recognition that the risk re- 
sulted in an achievement, such as 
finishing a small-group task suc- 
cessfully. Successful peer groups 
that build confidence in the use of 
language respond to structured 
tasks from an ii\structor but are still 
able to keep interactions informal 
and friendly. The comfort, confi- 
dence, and trust that students de- 
velop speaking in small groups will 
carry over into whole-class discus- 
sion and individual conversations 
witli their instructors. 

Instructors need to provide guide- 
lines for small-group conversation 
so that these goals are not sabo- 
taged by students who tend to 
doirdnate any kind of conversation 
or by student resistance to speaking 
in any situation. Each student must 
have a speaking role and a v/riting 
task that fit the overall objective of 
the small-group session. 

Peer Review Broadens Students' 
^ periences 

Although teachers may feel that the 
primary purpose for peer-review 
workshops is for students to gain 
ideas about revising their writing, 
students often identify the opportu- 
nity to read what others have writ- 
ten as the most valuable aspect of 
the workshop. Students simply en- 
joy the chance to see how others 
have lived their lives and liave 
thought about their experiences. 
After overcoming an initial fear 
about having their own writing 
read by someone else, they also en- 
joy the experience of having an au- 
dience other than the instructor. 

There are significant benefits from 
the sharing of writing that fit the 
purpose of freshman seminars. 
Small-group workshops focused on 



peer response to writing are rich 
with opportunities to help students 
develop in ways that are congruent 
with the schemata of developmental 
theorists such as Perty (1970) and 
Chickering (1978). By reading the 
v/riting of theii* peers, students 
broaden their perspectives on the 
world and thus are aided in thar 
movement along Perry's scheme of 
development. Exchanging vmting, 
in other words, helps students gain a 
reflective stance. By learning over 
the course of a school term how to 
communicate in a small group, to 
work collaboratively v^th peers, to 
listen and mtegrate responses to their 
writing as well as to offer helpful re- 
sponses, students grow in 
Chickering's vectors of achieving 
competence, managing emotions, 
and developing interpersonal rela- 
tionships. Again, instructors must 
provide specific tasks, guidelines, 
and even mini-conversations or 
"scripts" in order for students to 
reap optimal benefits from small- 
group writing workshops. 

Objectives for 
Peer Review Workshops 

Integrating peer-group review into 
the writing process allows for the de- 
velopment of reading, writing, and 
discussion skills. The first step in 
planning a peer-review session is to 
determine Oie skills you v;dsh to see 
students develop. Because effective 
peer review involves four sets of 
skills — speaking, listening, reading, 
and writing — it is helpful to begin by 
listing objectives in each area. Ask- 
ing yourself these questions will help 
you identify objectives for your stu- 
dents; 

Speaking Skills 

—With what kind of tone do I want 
students to speak to each other? 



—What ''mini-scripts" can I give 
them to help them achieve this tone? 



Structuring and Monitoring 
Small Groups 



--What kind of turn-taking do I want 
students to use? 

—What instructions can I give them 
so that they take turns naturally? 

Listening Skills 

— What should students listen for 
during conversations with peers? 

—How can I help them learn to pick 
up cues for getting lielpful informa- 
tion from peer responses? 

—What mini-scripts will help stu- 
dents avoid becoming defensive or 
argumentative? 

What techniques will help them 
hear their classmates' comments with 
greater sensitivity? 

Reading Skills 

—Which reading skills can be iso- 
lated during a peer response work- 
shop? 

—What kinds of directions will help 
students read for specific elements? 

Writing Skills 

—Which features of clear writing can 
students identify in one peer re- 
sponse workshop? 

— What mini-scripts will help stu- 
dents talk to each other about specific 
features of clear writing? 

This list of questions is fairly compre- 
hensive; your responses to it should 
form enough material to direct small- 
group workshops for at least a full 
term. Choose those particular fea- 
tures that are congruent with the 
goals and objectives of your course. 



Instructors need to give specific 
tasks that can be accomplished 
within the time restrictions avail- 
able during class. The tasks should 
move from uncritical reading and 
open, nonjudgmental conversation 
to more focused reading, written 
responses, and focused conversa- 
tions. Students are not familiar 
with the process of reading and re- 
sponding to each other's essays; 
they have neither the reading skills 
for competently commenting on 
each other's vmting nor the vo- 
cabulary and pedagogical ex;^ertise 
for helping each other. Therefore, 
they need guidance and practice to 
become helpful readers of each 
other's texts. 



^Instructors need 
to give specific 
tasks that can he 
accomplished 
within the time 
restrictions 
available during 
class/^ 



Instructors need to be patient as 
they watch students develop the 
abilities to help each other change 
their writing. After one or two peer 
sessions, you may not necessarily 
see substantial changes in your stu- 
dents' writing, but you will see 
their attitudes and their classroom 
performances change. They should 
become more comfortable, trusting, 
and active. After several more peer 
sessions, you will see them begin to 
help each other create ideas for ef- 
fective revising. 



Give Specific Directions 

These three principles will help you 
lead students m effective small- 
group sessions in writing. 

1. Set specific goals that involve fo- 
cused and repetitive reading. 

2. Ask students to hold focused 
conversations about what they 
have read. 



^^Most first-year 
college writers are 
weakest in two 
areas: focus and 
development 



3. Ask students to write a response 
to the peer review of their work 
and to formulate a revision plan. 

The Peer Review Process, 
Step by Step 

In this section, we consider 
stnicturing, monitoring, and assess- 
ing a peer review workshop for a 
sample writing project. One of the 
first topics that you might address 
in a freshman seminar course is 
analyzing the differences between 
high school and college learning. 

Step One - Present the Assignment 
Clearly and Specifically 

Ask students to bring a completed 
early draft to class on a specific day 
for a vmting workshop. Imagine 
that you have given this assign- 
ment to your students: 

Describe and analyze differences be- 
tween high school and college educa- 
tion. Draw upon your own experiences 
so far in college and your previous ex- 
periences in high school. Describe and 
explain the differences you notice in 
any of these areas: your personal 
lifestyle, expectations for doss atten- 
dance and participation, the amount of 
homework, interactions with peers and 
professors, and the amount of free time 
available. Finally, assess the way in 
which you are adjusting to the differ- 
ences you have discussed. Describe 
how you have been successful in adjust- 
ing, and identify those areas that are 
presenting difficulties for you. 

Step Two - Set Specific Goals for the 
Workshop 

Most first-year college writers are 
weakest in two areas: focus and de- 
velopment. To improve their writ- 
ing in these areas, they need to 
learn how to make effective and 
limited choices in stating a main 



idea and explaining their main idea. 
With this assignment, you vdll ex- 
pect students to make a global state- 
ment — ^which they may or may not 
recognize as a "thesis statement" — 
about the differences between high 
school and college learning. A global 
statement such as, "In college, you 
have to be moi-e independent and 
disciplined to succeed," focus an 
essay. This statement, for example, 
would allow a writer to choose spe- 
cific subtopics from those listed in 
the assignment and to show how in- 
dependence and discipline are 
needed in those areas. The tasks you 
provide for a writing workshop 
should ask students to identify a 
statement that responds to the as- 
signment and focuses the writer's 
ideas. In terms of building skills in 
the development of an essay, this as- 
signment is fairly complex, asking 
students to describe, analyze, and as- 
sess. 

Because this assignment asks writers 
to perform these three kinds of criti- 
cal thinking skills — description, 
analysis, and evaluation — ^it is im- 
portant to create objectives that de- 
velop these skills. How you ask stu- 
dents to read and respond to each 
other^s writing must address de- 
scription, analysis, and evaluation. 
Remember that beginning college 
students will probably not under- 
stand what you mean by analysis; 
also, their preconceptions about 
what constitutes adequate descrip- 
tion is limited. They will find it 
easier to assess or evaluate their ov;m 
success because they are aware of 
how they are performing. 

Therefore, reasonable goals for a 
writing workshop on this assign- 
ment would be to address four chief 
areas: 

1. Identify a focusing statement in 
the beginning of the essay. 
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2. Identify analytical statements 
throughout the body of the essay. 

3. Identify description passages 
throughout the body of the essay. 

4. Identify personal evaluation in the 
conclusion. 

With these goak in mind, you can 
create tasks for reading, discussing, 
and responding. 



Step Three - Create Critical Reading 
Tasks 

Students will need a set of specific di- 
rections to guide their reading. Re- 
member that they should learn to 
read multiple times for multiple pur- 
poses. General principles for aeating 
directions for close reading include 
these two: 

1. Instruct students to read their 
classmate's essay once all the way 
through, without pausing to com- 
ment on it. Or ask that each student 
take a turn reading his or her draft 
aloud, without receiving responses 
from peers. After the oral reading, 
students then exchange drafts. They 
are then familiar with the writing in 
front of them and more prepared for 
closer readings. Oral reading of indi- 
vidual work allows students to hear 
their writing, a process that can 
change their perceptions of their ovai 
style and clarity. 

2. Use specific guidelines for closer, 
critical readings that ask students to 
perform multiple readings with each 
reading focused on a single puipose. 

The following directions for perform- 
ing close, critical readings are congru- 
ent with the plan outlined above for 
developing vmting skills. Notice that 
these directions ask students to read 
and n^rk essays in particular ways. 



but not to correct or comment on 
writing. Commentary on their 
findings from these directions will 
occur during the discussion section 
of the workshop. In this plan, stu- 
dents will be exchanging their writ- 
ing with only one partner for a 
dose, critical reading. They have 
already had the opportunity to read 
or hear all the essays written by 
classmates in their peer groups. 

1 After you have read the essajr all- 
tlie way through, begiii reading it 
again* This time, underline the fo- 
cusing statement in the beginning 
of the essay that announces the 
writer's main idea about the differ* 
ences between high school and col- 
lege life, 

2. Read the essay again, and this 
time, put checks ia the margin by 
sentences in the nuddle paragraphs 
of the essay that show the writer's 
analysis of his or her observations 
about the differences between high 
school and college life, Remeniber 
that analytic sentences show how 
the writer understands or thinks 
about what he or she describes. 
These sentences shoudd come at the 
beginning of middle paragrapi:is 
and will fimctbn as "topic sen- 
tences," which are main idea state- 
ments about the details in each 
paragraph. 

3. Read the essay once more and 
put parentheses ( ) around sen- 
tences that provide descriptions of 
high school and college learning. 
Each middle paragraph should 
have numerous descriptive sen- 
tences that illustrate the analytical 
or main idea statements in each 
paragraph* 

4. Read the last paragraph closely. 
Put brackets [ ] around those 



^^Students will 
need a set of 
specific directions 
to guide their 
reading . . .they 
should learn to 
read multiple times 
for multiple 
purposes. 
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^^What novice 
critical readers do 
need to learn is 
how to provide 
statements that 
identify spots in 
the writing that 
were under- 
developed and 
need further 
explanation;^ 
description^ or 
illustration^' 



sentences that show how the vmter 
assesses or evaluates hfe or her ad- 
justment to college learning. 



Following the close-reading activ- 
ity, students will need to discuss 
their lindings with their partners. 
This discussion should be purpose- 
ful and should help writers dis- 
cover discrepancies between their 
perceptions of their writing and the 
response of an actual reader. 

Generally, students will praise each 
others' vmting and will be reluctant 
to identify weaknesses. In the mini- 
scripts that you give students to 
help them through these discus- 
sions, take this stance into account 
They do not need to identify weak- 
nesses at this stage, and they should 
tell each other what they liked 
about one another's writing. The 
general praise that students will 
give eadk other is part of the affirm- 
ing and confinrdng process that 
helps writers identify what they 
have done well. What novice criti- 
cal readers do need to learn is how 
to provide statements that identify 
spots in the writing that were un- 
derdeveloped and need further ex- 
planation, description, or illustra- 
tion. 



To help students learn to provide 
responses to each other that help 
writers develop or clarify their writ- 
ing, these four mini-scripts will be 
helpful: 



what related to your own experi- 
ences in a similar or different way* 
For example, you cansay, ''I enjoyed 
reading about your experiences in high 
school math doss. It xvas interesting to 
see that you had a teacher who gpve a lot 
of homework. In my math class, xve did 
all our work in class/' 

Z Tell the vmter what you would 
like to know about For example^ 
you might say, "I was interested in 
how your college nmth teacher is helpful 
toyou^ Can you tell me about how she 
answers your questions?" 

3. Show the writer v/here you identi- 
fied focusing statementi,, analytical 
statements, descriptive statements, 
and evaluative statements. Ask the 
writer if thee e were the statements he 
or she intended to use in these ways. 
For example, ask "Is this statement 
that I have underlined as your main idea 
really the main idea you have about the 
differences between college and high 
school learning?" 

4. Ask the writer what he or she 
would like most to add to the essay. 

Step Six - Ask for a Revision Plan 

As an instructor, you will want to as- 
sess the group workshop and, in par- 
ticular, the value of the peer ex- 
change and close reading. To do so, 
you will need a written response 
sheet from each student. There are 
two kinds of response records that 
you can collect. 

1. Create a response sheet for the 
close-reading questions. A sample of 
such a sheet is at the end of this 
chapter 

2. Ask students to write their own 
revision plans following the discus- 
sion with their partner about their 
vmting. Emphasize that they make 
the final decisions about how to 



Step Five - Create Mini-Scripts for 
Peer Discussion 



Sample Mini-Scripis. 

1 . First, tell the vmter what you 
liked about liis or her essay, what 
you found most interesting, and 



Step Four - Create Goals for 
Discussion 
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change their essays, but they should 
consider their partner's connments as 
they make their decisions. A sample 
of a revision plan worksheet is also at 
the end of this chapter. 

Step Seven - Evaluate Group 
Effectiveness 

To determine the value of the work- 
shop, ask students to assess briefly 
their experiences in vmting. A sam- 
ple of this assessment instrument is at 
the end of the chapter. 

Your Role During Workshops 

Because small-group workshops are 
designed to encourage students to 
take responsibility for their ov^ 
learning, your role as the course in- 
structor vvdll change radically during 
these workshops. It may be difficult 
at first for you to 'let go'' of control- 
ling the learning, but for your work- 
shop to succeed, you have to demon- 
strate to students that you expect they 
can learn on their own, v^thout your 
interference. However, while small- 
group workshops are occurring, you 
still have an active presence in the 
classroom. You will become a facili- 
tator, occasionally a mediator, the 
major director, and the resident ex- 
pert. If you have the opportunity to 
involve a peer tutor in your class- 
room workshops, do so. Upper-class 
students will model effective college 
communication styles and content for 
first-year students in a way that in- 
structors camot. 

The Facilitator 

As the classroom facilitator, circulate 
among the small groups, especially at 
the beginning, noticing whether or 
not they understand your directions 
and are ready to work. Asking, 'Tv- 
en/thing okay here?" is a non-threaten- 
ing and non-intrusive way to check 
on their process. Return once or 



twice more during the workshops 
askiiig the same question just to 
provide your students with the op- 
portuiiity to check on their progress 
with you. 

The Mediator and Expert 

Occasionally, students will have a 
disagreement about the directions, 
their ideas, or particular aspects of 
writing. Students may ask you to 
resolve such disputes. You may 
want to answer some questions di- 
rectly, but others you may choose 
to turn back to them. For example, 
if students are arguing over a rule 
of grammar or usage, you can cer- 
tainly answer their question, but if s 
also helpful to encourage them to 
find the answer themselves by re- 
ferring to a handbook. Other dis- 
putes of a more personal nature 
have to be handled carefully so that 
students do not interpret a peer's 
response as a "put-dowm" of their 
writing. 

The Director 

You will want to notice which 
groups are moving too far off task 
and suggest ways to help them re- 
focus their conversation. Tl-iisdoes 
not mean that conversation about 
related topics is to be utterly dis- 
couraged; in fact, you want to en- 
courage students to have a good 
coiwersation about their ideas. 
Asking "How's it going here?'' or 
''Are you getting some ideas about 
your essays?" should elicit responses 
from students that will let you 
know how far off task they really 
are. If the conversation has drifted 
too far from the assigned subject 
and task, point them back to the 
center by asking to see their revi- 
sion plans. 

As you are circulating, notice com- 
munication styles among students. 



. • while small- 
group workshops 
are occurring . . . 
you will become a 
facilitator, 
occasionally a 
mediator, the 
major director, and 
the resident 
expert 
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For example, observe body lan- 
guage and tone to identify resistant 
or hostile students who may choose 
complete silence or move outside of 
the group boundaries. You may 
need to address such students gen- 
tly and quietly, but Srmly: ''Sandra, 
hoiv about moving closer to Jeanne so 
you can hear each other" or "Carl, did 
you hear anything especially interest- 
ing when Alice read her essay?" 

In all of these roles, you are still let- 
ting students know that you are 
available to answer questions and 
provide additional direction for the 
workshop process. Your presence 
and support lets them know that 
you are interested in the learning 
that occurs during the workshop. 
They must know that you expect 
them to work responsibly and to be 
"in charge" of the interaction. Yet, 
they still must be able to draw 
upon your ideas and expertise, es- 
pecially in during the early stages 
of learning to work collaboratively. 



Conclusion 



The writing workshop is an interac- 
tive approach to learning to write. 
In this approach, learning occurs in 
the classroom under the instructor's 
direction, but students are in control 
of the activities. Because writing 
workshops are student-centered, 
they will often result in more growth 
than is generated by traditional 
teacher-centered models. Although 
you not have to plan lectures or 
discussions — ^and that will save you 
time — ^you do have to plan a process. 
As you determine the process for 
each workshop, remember to list 
your objectives, and keep each of the 
tasks concrete. Above all, students 
must be able to perceive how the 
workshop helped them change their 
writing. If students leave each work- 
shop with a single new idea about 
how to revise their work, you will 
know that the workshop process has 
been successful. 
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Sample Workshop Materials 



In designing workshop materials, prepare questions that help generate fiacts and ideas students can 
use during discussion. Create questions that are open-ended and that cannot be answered with a 
simple "yes" or "no/' 

L Worhheet for Close Reading Response 

Yourname: 
Writer's name: 
Title of essay: 

Complete the tasks below, and use your responses during your conversation with your partner. 

1. Read the essay all the way through, and do not comment on it right away. 

2. Describe what you found most interesting about the essay. 

3. Describe what related to your experiences. 

4. What you would like to know more about? 

5* In your own words, state the writer's main idea. 

6. In your own words, summarize the writer's analysis, 

7. What does the writer describe thoroughly? 

8. In your own words, state the writer's evaluation of his or her adjustment to college. 

9. Suggest what the writer could do to improve the essay. 

U. Revision Plan Worksheet 
Your Name: 

Qassrmte who read your essay* 

Following the discussion with your partner, make a revision plan. Remember that you make the fi- 
nal decisions about how to change your writing, but also remember that your partner gave you some 
serious responses to your writing. 

1. Describe revisions you are planning to make in stating your focus. 

Z Describe revisior\s you are planning to inake in developing your ideas, and state spedScally 

where and how you are going to add information. 
3- Describe revisions you are planning to make in evaluating your adjustment to college. 

ni Workshop Assessment 

Your Name: 

1. What did you like best about the workshop? 

2* What did you find least helpful during the workshop? 

3. What did you leam during the workshop? 

4. What suggestions do you have for improving the workshop? 
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Chapter 4 

Writing and Study Skills Development 



In many freshn^ seminars, the pri- 
masj focus is upon the development 
or improvement of essential study 
skills. Such ""study skills seminars" 
give students many strategies for im- 
proving study habits, one of which is 
the need to perform a task more than 
once — to ""revise'' their reading, 
studying, planning, and note-taking. 
Writing activities can be instrumental 
in developing effective study skills 
because of the vs^y in which writing 
helps students create and assess 
study plans. In this chapter, we will 
consider vmting activities that can 
help students design, implement, and 
assess their performance in such basic 
study skills as goal-setting and time- 
management, and we will consider 
ways to use a specific type of writ- 
ing — ^writing in journals— to improve 
notetaking skills, skills in writing es- 
say exams, and reading comprehen- 
sion of college-level textbooks. 

Journal Writing: A Place to 
Begin Observing and Planning 

In order to develop effective study 
habits, first-year students must be- 
come aware of hew they actually 
spend their discretionary time, in- 
cluding the time they allocate to 
studying. We can help students be- 
gin strengthening their study skills 
by asking them to record their activi- 
ties in a journal and by giving them 
steps for reviewing and assessing 
their day's work. An "observation 
and evaluation journal" combines 
both objective and subjective vmting 
for spedfic purposes and forces stu- 



dents to confront the realities of 
their behavior during study times. 
When they learn to assess and 
evaluate their behavior, they can 
then design individualized plans 
for improving their study skills, es- 
pecially their time management 
and concentration. Such a journal 
may be the first step in learning to 
manage time, set goals, and assess 
personal strengths and weaknesses. 



Journal Writing: Informal, 
Yet Structured 

If you decide to ask students to 
keep a study journal, you will need 
to establish a fev/ principles about 
journal writing. First of all, journals 
are not diaries, and they are not 
simply factual records of a day's 
events. Instead, they are reflective 
records which include both objec- 
tive information as well as subjec- 
tive reflection or analysis. Students 
will need to be reminded that they 
must go beyond simply listing 
what happened on a specific day in 
their journal to an exploration of 
the consequences of an event. They 
will also need from you additiorul 
specific directions for their journal 
assignments, so that they know 
what structure you expect. 

Although journals can be struc- 
tured, they should also be informal. 
In order to write freely about their 
experiences, students need to know 
that you will not grade their journal 
entries in the same way that you 
grade a formal, revised essay. Re- 
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member that journal entries are 
never revised; all journal entries 
are early drafts and, like all early 
drafts, will have errors and 
weaknesses in organization and 
development. When assessing 
journals, remember that the vmt- 
ing is exploratory and may rep- 
resent a great deal of risk for the 
writer. Jourrml entries are by na- 
ture ""first drafts'" and therefore 
cannot be graded like revised es- 
says. Tiiey can, however, be as- 
sessed and evaluated. 

Like diaries, journals are per- 
sonal; consequently, writers will 
have a strong sense of identity 
and control over their journals, 
and instructors must respect this. 
Respecting a vmter"s journal will 
influence the v/ay in which you 
choose to respond to it as the 
teacher. Comment, if you like, 
but do not criticize or correct. 
Students v/ill value your re- 
sponses to their experiences and 
ideas, recognizing that a com- 
ment or response here and there 
in the jourrial demonstrates that 
you did indeed read and appre- 
ciate their effort and thought. 

Responding to a journal is im- 
portant, but grading it can be a 
major problem. Many freshman 
seminar instructors have asked 
the valid question: how and on 
what basis do you grade a jour- 
nal? If you are not '"counting" 
spelling and grammar errors, 
what should your approach be? 
In journal writing, elements other 



^ ^Provide a specific 
framework for 
students to record 
their day's work 
and to assess their 
performance so 
that they will focus 
the journal on an 
analysis and 
critique of personal 
study skills/^ 



than spelling and granunar are 
most important in yotir evaluation. 
For instance, you can consider how 
much effort and thought the writer 
contributed to the task, and, in so 
doing, you are assessing develop- 
ment and organization — two very 
important elements in the writing 
process. 

To be effective, journals must be 
kept regularly. Although this does 
not mean a jouTial entry must be 
made every day, it does mean that 
you have to direct students to write 
in their journals a specified number 
of times each week Therefore, an 
important element to evaluate is the 
quantity of writing. Check to see 
that if you made four assignments, 
four have been completed. You can 
then assig-n a point or two for just 
completing the assignment. You 
can give additional points for qual- 
ity of development, which, in the 
case of journal writing, is deter- 
mined by how extensively and 
wisely writers describe and analyze 
their experiences. 

You might choose to use in-class 
journals, allocating five to ten min- 
utes at the beginning of a class pe- 
riod for vmting. Beginning a class 
with a short period of writing also 
helps focus the students' attention 
on course content, gets them imme 
diately involved in their learning 
process, and allows them to gener- 
ate questions for discussions. The 
advantages of in-class journal vmt- 
ing are important. Because stu- 
dents are vmting when you are 
present, you can assist with direc- 
tions and give immediate re- 
sponses. Secondly, writing in class 
will often relieve the students' feel- 
ings that journal writing is burden- 
some. A combination of in-class 
and out-of-class journal assign- 
ments can lead to the most effective 
use of journals. 



Journal Assigiunents 

Observing and Assessing Study Skills 

To help students begin the process of 
assessing their own study skills, ask 
them to observe and record a single 
da/s study activities in a journal 
Stress that journals not be 
graded for punctuation, granrunar, 
and spelling, but will be reviewed 
and evaluated for their thorough- 
ness, consistency, and actual effec- 
tiveness. Provide a specific frame- 
work for students to record their 
da/s work and to assess their per- 
formance so that they will focus the 
journal on an analysis and critique of 
personal study skills. Following are 
sample directions for beginning a 
study skills journal. 

Sample Directions for a Study Skills 
journal. 

As you write in your journal, keep 
your prose clear and concise. Record 
your da/s work objectively, noting 
the £acts of your day. At the end of 
each day, when you are reviewing 
and assessing the da/s activities, feel 
free to write more expressively. 
Consider your day, and try to under- 
stand the choices you made about 
how to spend your time. 

1 . Begin your daily journal by stating 
your goals for that day. You may 
need to do this the evening before or 
early in the morning. 

2. Take notes on how you spend 
your time throughout each day. Cre- 
ate an hourly chart in your journal, 
and for each hour, describe the way 
in which you used your time. 

3. At the end of each day, assess the 
way in which you accomplished 
your goals for that day, and make a 
plan to improve the next day. For 
example, if you planned to review 
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your notes in the library fbUo wing 
your biology lectiire but got dis- 
tracted by friends on your way to the 
libraiy, note the distraction and make 
a plan for overcoming it the next time 
it occurs. 

4. At the end of each week, review 
and describe the week's record^ and 
assess your accomplishments and 
weaknesses. Write a paragraph sum- 
marizing the week's work, pinpoint- 
ing important achievements and sig- 
nificant weaknesses, 

5. Make a plan for the coming week. 
Write your goals for the week^ then 
write goals each day. Begin the self- 
observation, recording, and assessing 
process again. 

The Many Uses of 
Journal Writing 

Journal writing is flexible and useful 
because it is informal, unrevised, and 
allows you to change yoiu" directions 
according to the study skills you are 
teaching. Many professional writers 
use their journals as a discovery note- 
book, and the directions that you pro- 
vide for your students should help 
them focus the observational task 
and direct them to discover specific 
actions. Topics for which you can 
provide specific directions include 
these: monitoring grades, class par- 
ticipation, residence hall life, extra- 
curricular activities, and use of free 
lime. 

Monitoring Grades 

Students can use journals to monitor 
their grades by keeping their own 
grade records and by reviewing their 
grade standing regularly. This will 
provide a "reality check" on their 
performance. By looking at a con- 
crete record of their grades, it is 
harder for students to deceive them- 



selves about their progress and 
achievement. Another purpose for 
self-monitoring of grades is that it 
gives students some control over 
their progress and helps them de- 
velop responsibility for their 
achievements. These two factors — 
control and responsibility— can be 
nurtured through writing activities 
to help students turn the external 
motivation of grades into the inter- 
nal motivation of learning. The fol- 
io wing are sample directions for us- 
ing journals to monitor grades. 

Sample Directions for Monitoring 
Grades in Journals. 

1. For each course that you are 
presently taking, make a record 
sheet on which to list your grades. 

Z For each record sheet, design a 
chart with five columns on wliich 
to list these items: 

a. your assignments 

b. due dates 



d, grades received 

e. your assessment of how you 
met your goal 

3* Use this record sheet to keep 
track of your assignments, your 
progress, and the way in which you 
were able to meet your goals. 

4. Every two or three weeks, re- 
view each record sheet, and assess 
your progress to date. Write a 
paragraph on a separate sheet of 
paper in your journal, assessing the 
way in which you are meeting yoiU" 
goals. Ask yourself these questions 
as you assess yoiu* work 

a. How have I been sucreasful? 



^^Joumal writing is 
flexible and useful 
because it is 
informal^ un- 
revised^ and allows 
you to change your 
directions 
according to the 
study skills you 
are teaching/^ 



c. your goals f^v that assignment 
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'To develop 
internal 
motivation and 
discipline to study 
regularly f students 
need to know that 
they are in charge 
of setting and 
meeting their 
goalsJ^ 



b. Where have I not achieved my 
goals? 

c. What is getting in the way of 
my ability to meet my goals? 

d. What changes can I make to 
improve my success? 

Goal Setting and the ''Pledge Journal" 

A pledge journal can be an effective 
means of setting personal goals 
through a "pledge statement" and 
of measuring progress toward 
those goals. A pledge statement is 
simply a few sentences that stu- 
dents write in response to this ques- 
tion: What do I promise to do to- 
day? The promise that they make 
to themselves will help them orga- 
nize their priorities for studying; 
and the knowledge that in a day or 
two, they will assess their pledge in 
writing and orally heightens their 
commitment to fulfilling their 
promises. 

Pledge statements should reflect 
topic areas that students are exam- 
ining during a study skills course; 
and, as they gain an awareness of 
the many components that contrib- 
ute to academic success, their 
pledge statements will become 
more complex. For example, at the 
beginning of a course, a student 
might only pledge^ '7 promise to at- 
tend all my classes this week" But af- 
ter workshops on time manage- 
ment and study environment, a 
pledge might look like this: '7 
promise to attend all classes this week, 
review my biology lecture notes in the 
library immediately after class, and 
study tonight in the study lounge with 
my study group " 

To develop internal motivation and 
discipline to study regularly, stu- 
dents need to know that they are in 
charge of setting and meeting their 
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goals. Writing pledge statements 
tliat describe daily goals helps them 
take control of their studying behav- 
ior, monitor their weaknesses, and 
reward themselves for success. 

Assessing pkdge statements. Assess- 
ment is essential to growth, so it is 
important to set aside a few minutes 
in a study skills course to allow stu- 
dents to review their pledges pri- 
vately and write a response to them- 
selves about whether and how they 
were able to keep their promises. 
They should continue to lase their 
journals to assess their pledges, vmt- 
ing a commentary on their behavior, 
revising their pledges, and making 
plans for the next day* These sample 
directions will prompt students to 
assess their pledges. 

Sample Directions for Pledge Assess- 
ment 

Review your pledge, and list ways in 
which you succeeded in meeting 
your pledge and ways in which you 
Med. Look at your list, and explore 
the reasons why you were some- 
times successful and sometimes not 
successful. List any changes you 
need to make. Write a few sentences 
explaining how you can improve the 
way in which you can keep your 
promises to yourself. 

Pledge journals and Group Discussion 

After private writing time, students 
can meet in small groups and discuss 
the plans they have made for the 
next da/s pledge. They may or may 
not choose to exchange journal writ- 
ing or to discuss spedfic details of 
their writing, but they can share new 
strategies for success. Small group 
discussion should lead to brain- 
storming about successful pledges, 
and the instructor can ask for these 
ideas from the whole group. 



Focusing on Time Management 

When students write about the differ- 
ences between their high school and 
college lives, they will certainly de- 
scribe the changes in the availability 
of time to accomplish their work and 
meet their personal needs. It's not 
unusual for students to become over- 
whelmed with their new freedom 
and completely misuse their time, or 
to become so dedicated to their stud- 
ies that they do not allow themselves 
time for recreation, relaxation, and 
exercise — essential components of 
academic success. In between these 
two extremes are students who are 
not entirely satisfied v^th their use r ' 
time. All students can benefit from 
objectively identifying their time 
needs, making clear plans for ways to 
use their time, and reviewing their 
behavior through writing and reflec- 
tion. This process of listing, identify- 
ing, planning, revievmvg, and assess- 
ing in writing incorporates critical 
thinking skills on a personal level. 

Most students have trouble accepting 
the need to keep term, weekly, and 
daily calendars, but the most success- 
ful students write, review, and moni- 
tor their schedules rigorously. Again, 
students can use their journals for 
this process, but they will, of course, 
need to have standard book calen- 
dars to record appointments and 
other regular obligations. 

Time Management Journal Assignments 

To focus on time management issues 
through journal writing, give assign- 
ments that follow the process of list- 
ing, identifying, planning, reviewing, 
and assessing. 

Sample Time Management Journal As^^ 
signment 

1. Describe your present use of time. 
When do you feel that you lack ad- 



equate time to complete tasks? 
What strategies do you presently 
have to using your time wisely? 

2. On a chart for each day of the 
week, list all the regular require- 
ments you have during each day, 
indudhigclasseSy work, and piac* 
tice for sports or music. 

3. Describe other needs that you 
have during each day^ such as 
meals, sleep, recreation, relaxation, 
and exercise* Identify how much 
time you need for each activity, and 
recoid it on the chart. 

4 Describe the couzses you are 
presently taking and the amount of 
time you need to study for each 
one. Write these times on your 
chart. Try to arrange study hours 
around classes, and avoid schedul- 
ing your heaviest study times very 
late at night 

5. List other activities related to 
studyhig, such as labs and tutoring^ 
and write these on your chart. 

6. Review your chart before going 
any further. Assess the amount of 
time you have allocated to study- 
ing, relaxing, and working. Have 
you identified sufficient study 
time? Have you allocated too 
much relaxation time? 

7. Follow your chart each day, and 
at the end of each day, write a few 
sentences describing your success 
in following your time manage- 
ment plan. Identify changes you 
need to make for the next day* 

Exploring Study 
Environments 

Another way in which students 
sabotage their time management 
plans is by choosing the.wrong 



"AK students can 
benefit from objec- 
tively idmtifying 
their time needs^ 
making clear plans 
for ways to use their 
timer ci^d reviewing 
their behavior 
through writing and 
reflections^ 
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study en vironinent. Writing about 
an ideal study environment, as- 
sessing their present study envi- 
ronment, and designing a plan to 
improve their present environment 
can help students inake changes. 

Imaginative Writing: The Ideal Study 
Room 

Lnaginative writing can help stu- 
dents uncover their needs and plan 
effective strategies for improving 
their study habits. After reviewing 
factors that contribute to creating a 
good study environment — flight- 
ing, heat, quiet, lack of distraction, 
moderate level of comfort, isola- 
tion, furniture, temperature, and 
possibility of short breaks with 
food or company — ask students to 
write an essay describing their fa- 
vorite place to be. They might 
choose a favorite beach, woods. 



room, or fishing spot; but, in all 
cases, they sho. Jd focus on identi- 
fying the general features about 
the place that they like as well as 
specific details. 

Follovring this writing activity, 
ask students to exchange writing 
in small groups, and then report 
to the class at large, identifying 
the features that create positive 
environments. Ask students, 
''What do these features have in com- 
mon ZiHth the optimum features in 
study environments?'' You will 
find that they can identify those 
features that are similar to both 
kinds of places as well as features 
that are irrelevant in designing a 
good study environment 

Next, ask students to describe 
their present study environment, 
focusing on general features and 
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specific details. Ask them to assess 
this environment, noting its 
strengths and weaknesses. Follow 
this assessment activity by asking 
the students to wnte an essay de- 
scribing their ideal study environ- 
ment, and stress that this is ''cre- 
ative'" writing — they are to describe 
their ideal, even if it seems impos- 
sible. They can exchange these 
imaginative essays in small groups 
and discuss those features from the 
ideal that can be transferred to de- 
signing their real study environ- 
ment. Finally, ask students to list 
changes they can make in their 
present study environments that 
help bring it closer to their ideal 

The sample below shows how one 
student used a description of his fa- 
vorite vacation spot as a starting 
point to assess his present study en- 
vironment and plan changes. 



My favotiteplaceisMyxtleBeach^South Carolina. I love going there I especially like watching the sun rise. 
Usually I do this by myself^ but every now and then my brother will join me. Myrtle Beach is normally 
CTO wded, but I usually stay away from the Ibeach during mid-aftemoon because I get burned too easily. The 
thing I like about being there the most is freedom— freedom to do as I please, when I please, and how I please. 

My present study environment gives me freedom, but right now it is too cluttered to be useful. I have papers, 
dothing^ books, speakers, and GDs scattered everywhere lamtooxmorganized. I am amazed that I found 
my notebook or pen. Even though my room is a mess, my desk and chair are dear so when I study I am free 
from therestof the teenage wasteland. 

When Istudy I find dim light the easiest to study by. If the light is too bright I get a headache and decide to 
quit early. Without some type of noise I would probably go crazy, so I play soft music because it is relaxing. 
I try to lake my shoes off when I study and not wear tight jeans. Above all, I need to be comfortable. I have a 
chair in my room that is so comfortable it is easy to sleep in, but I try not to. To my side I need a can of Sprite. 
Finally about every forty minutes I find someone to joke with for awhile^ then it's back to studying. To get to 
this point, though, iny room needs some serious spring deaning. 
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Textbook Reading and the 
Response Journal 

A response journal encourages stu- 
dents to keep written records of their 
understanding and questions about 
their reading assignments. In a re- 
sponse journal, students record their 
reading process, identifying and 
commenting on passages that are 
clear and listing questions about pas- 
sages that are not. This kind of writ- 
ing helps them take charge of their 
reading process, focus on what they 
do understand, and identify ques- 
tions for instructors or tutors about 
difficult material. In a study skills 
course, you might ask students to 
keep a response journal for a text that 
is particularly diJfficult. They can also 
be encouraged to show these journals 
to the course instructor during indi- 
vidual conferences so that the instruc- 
tor can identify the ways in which the 
text is difficult for a student. 

Dr. Sally Lipsky, a reading and study 
skills specialist in the Learning Cen- 
ter at Indiana University of Pennsyl- 
vania, explains the connections be- 
tween reading and writing develop- 
ment by focusing on how combining 
the two activities builds confidence: 

Effective reading and writing are all 
about the same things: gaining confidence 
and making connections. Working on 
writing and reading simultaneously 
makes students more comfortable with 
language, and in particular, to the receiv- 
ing process involved in reading. When 
students come back into a reading class 
after working on a journal entry in the 
writing center, I notice that their confi- 
dence as readers has improved. When 
they write and express their awn ideas, 
they have to make connections for another 
reader. They can then bring that process 
of making connections to their mn read- 
ing tasks. In writing, they have to ''put it 
all togethe/' for first themselves, and 
then for another reader, I want them to 



be able to step back from their writing 
and say, ''What did I just create here?" 
Then, when they are reading, they can 
ask, "What was this writer trying to 
create for me?" After working on spe- 
cific writing tasks to describe or evalu- 
ate, for example, or use details or fully 
explain an idea, they are better able to 
find these features as they read. By 
learning to make connections as a 
writer, they learn to find connections as 
a reader, (personal communication, 
June, 1992) 

Reading college-level texts presents 
problems for students because the 
writing style is often denser than 
they are accustomed to. Conse- 
quently, students are challenged to 
find a new way to read complex 
material to find, as Sally Lipsky ex- 
plains above, what the writer was 
trying to create. Students need new 
strategies for finding what the 
writer was trying to create. Tasks 
such as untangling material in texts, 
identifying crudal ideas, noting im- 
portant details, summarizing mate- 
rial in their own words, and re- 
viewing and checking their under- 
standing can all be assisted thirough 
the writing process. Writing in a 
response journal can help them 
through these complicated cogni- 
tive activities. 

Using a Response Journal 

Directions for a response journal 
should follow the reading process 
that students have to use when 
reading a textbook: identifying cru- 
cial ideas, noting important details, 
summarizing material in their own 
words, and reviewing and checking 
their understanding. The directions 
below take students through a re- 
cursive reading and vmting process 
with text material and asks them to 
reexamine ideas and facts by pos- 
ing their own questions. Finally, 
they are prompted to assimilate the 



^^Reading college- 
level texts presents 
problems for 
students because 
the writing style is 
often denser than 
they are 

accustomed toJ^ 
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^^Stiidents can 
create a reader's 
log for their lecture 
notes in much the 
same way that 
they do for text 
notesJ^ 



naterial from their own perspec- 
tive. This process can be integrated 
with standard strategies for text 
reading that emphasize questioning 
and multiple leadings, such as pre- 
dicting information from titles and 
headings/ identifying key words, 
restricted highlighting, and CTeating 
questions in response to headings. 

Sampk Directions for Creating a Re- 
sponse Journal 

6i your response journal, you will 
be keeping a reader's log that helps 
you identify material you do im- 
derstand and material that creates 
questions for you» llhereader^slog 
is based on the premise that you 
can break up reading a large unit, 
such as a chapter, into smaller sec- 
tions which you can explore in 
depth to inaease your uiidei^tand- 
ing. 

1* Read your text material through 
once, noting major divisions identi- 
fied through headings and sub- 
headings. Write a few sentences 
stating the main purpose of the ma- 
terial as you imderstand it after one 
reading. List questions you have 
about the material 

1 Read the material again, and this 
time, start your reader's log in your 
journal. Take a break after each 
major section, and write the main 
idea in your log. In another col- 
imin, write questions you have 
about that section. 

3. Review your questions from the 
log. Read the complete text mate- 
rial again, using your questions as a 
guide As you read, try to find the 
answers to your questions; write 
these in your log. 

4, Write a summary in your own 
words of the important ideas from 
the reading* 



5. Explain in a few sentences how the 
mailt ideas are important to the gen- 
eral subject of the text. 



Lecture Note-Taking and the 
Response Journal 

Students can create a reader's log for 
their lecture notes in much the same 
way that they do for text notes. In 
this case, however, they are cheating 
the reading material for their own re- 
view and comment. A reader's log 
for lecture notes can be used in con- 
junction with a standard approach to 
note-taking, such as the Cornell 
method, (Pauk, 1974) that is already 
recursive and encourages students to 
develop questions and answers on 
their owt\, summarize sections, and 
explain the relevance of sectional 
material to the larger subject nriatter. 
The following directions illustrate 
this point. 

Sample Directions for Creating a Lecture 
Notes Reading Log 

1 . Review your lecture notes and the 
questions you have vmtten in the 
left-hand column. Choose the most 
puzzling questions, and rewrite 
them into your reader's log. 

2. Identify key words from your 
questions that you do understand* 
Identify new words that confuse 
you. Find definitions of the new 
words from the text or from a dictio- 
nary. 

3. Look for connections between 
these two groups of words. Explore 
possible coi\nections in your log, 
writing about the elements the 
words share. 

4. List possible sources (such as 
other books in the course, using 

the library, seeing your instructor, or 
visiting the tutorial center) to assist 
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you in finding answers to your ques- 
tioxis* Develop strategies to use these 
sources. 

Using Reader's Logs and 
Journals to Prepare for 
Essay Exams 

If students have been creating 
reader's logs and journal entries 
throughout a course term in response 
to textbook material and lecture 
notes, they are well prepared to study 
for exams. The material they have 
created will help them focus their 
studying and review important con- 
cepts as well as consider new possi- 
bilities for exam topics. 

When students take essay exams, 
they usually do not have the oppor- 
timity to make revisions before sub- 
mitting the exam for a grade. Conse- 
quently, writing an essay exam pre- 
sents a major problem for inexperi- 
enced writers: they must submit an 
early draft as though it were a final 
draft. In order to write essay exams 
successfully, students must "re- 
hearse" and practice their essays be- 
fore actually taking the exam. Most 
inexperienced writers do not rehearse 
their writing—for example, by writ- 
ing it mentally or composing aloud to 
oneself, or just thinking about the 
subject for days — before they begin 
composing. Therefore, to become 
well-prepared for an essay exam, stu- 
dents must learn to rehearse writing 
on the spot, to plan and compose 
quickly, and to proofread expedi- 
tiously. Students can use their logs 
and journals to identify possible es- 
say topics for an exam and then prac- 
tice writing these essays so that they 
are well-rehearsed before the day of 
the test. 



Practicing Essay Exams 

Give students an opportunity in 
class to practice writing essay tests. 
Plan a prelinunary small-group 
workshop during which students 
work together, looking through 
their logs and journals to identify 
possible essay topics. Ask them to 
choose two topics with which to 
practice. 

For a second workshop, create a 
simulated essay test-taking situa- 
tion, but shorten it so that students 
discover how much and how well 
they can actually write in a given 
amount of time. Ask students to 
prepare these two topics for an es- 
say test. Ask them to bring basic 
outlines to class or plans that in- 
clude main ideas and important 
supporting details. For this second 
writing workshop, ask students to 
review their plans and then put 
them away. Tlien give them a short 
time to write, asking them to write 
as much of the essay as they can. 
For example, ask students to vmte 
for ten minutes and then stop. En- 
courage them to use their free- 
writing skills, but to monitor their 
writing as they go, noting errors 
they have made that they can re- 
check later At the end of the ten 
minutes, give them one minute to 
correct errors or add information. 
Finally, ask students to assess their 
writing: Was it clear and to the 
point? Did they include the most 
important information? How 
much more do they need to be able 
to write in a longer time period in 
order to write a strong essay exam? 
Suggest that students rehearse the 
essay test again on their own, writ- 
ing for a longer time period. 



Conclusion 

Writing should be an essential 
component of a freshman semi- 
nar course because it gives stu- 
dents a way to focus attention on 
important ideas and details. 
Writing can play an instrumentcil 
role in helping students deter- 
mine their plans and use them 
successfully. 

When students commit their 
thoughts to writing and then re- 
read what they have created, 
they gain an opportimity to re- 
flect and to reconsider their lives. 
Journal writing, with its infor- 
mality and flexibility, offers tre- 
mendous possibilities for en- 
hancing learning and changing 
behavior. Because it is more 
"open" than traditional essays, 
students are more likely to feel 
comfortable taking risks as they 
write in both expression and 
thought. And, as students take 
risks, they make unexpected dis- 
coveries that determine their fu- 
ture paths. These two elemenus- 
discovery and determination- 
help students plan successful 
academic lives. 
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Chapter Five 

Writing and the Individual Needs of First-Year Students 



Depending upon their overall pur- 
pose and structure, freshman seminar 
courses will differ with respect to the 
way in which writing is integrated 
into other course activities. Recent re- 
search conducted at the University of 
South Carolina (Barefoot, 1992) indi- 
cates that a small number of fresh- 
man seminars are structurally linked 
with English composition. Others, 
which are administered through a va- 
riety of campus units and depart- 
ments, include an intensive focus on 
vmting. Still others include vmting 
as one of a number of important aca- 
demic skills which comprise seminar 
content. 

Whenever freshman seminar stu- 
dents are assigned an out-of-class 
writing project, it is important to 
implement writing conferences — 
whether with the teacher or with a 
tutor — to talk with students about the 
particular project in early and middle 
draft stages. As Muriel Harris (1986) 
explains in her book. Teaching One-to- 
One: The Writing Conference, ""It is in 
the one-to-one setting of a conference 
that we can meet with writers and 
hear them talk about their writing. 
And they can also hear us talk, not 
about writing in the abstract, but 
about their writing" (p. 3). Because all 
students can benefit from individual- 
ized conferences, we will look at 
some basic guidelines for creating 
useful conversations about writing 
during the drafting process. Also in 
this chapter, we will consider the im- 
portant role of recognizing and teach- 
ing a group of students with very 
special needs — students who have 
learning disabilities. 



Guidelines for Writing 
Conferences 

When you invite students to your 
office for a conference about their 
vmting, some will be intimidated 
and apprehensive. Be prepared to 
accommodate their apprehension 
by initiating a friendly conversation 
and allowing them to set the 
agenda for the meeting. Giving 
students the opportunity to tell you 
what they would like to talk about 
in regard to their writing gives 
them enough control over the con- 
ference to alleviate their fear that 
you will '"rip their essay apart'*' 
when they are alone with you in 
your office. You will find that it is 
still possible to inti'oduce your own 
concerns into their agenda if you 
are patient and attentive, and most 
often, you will find that their con- 
cerns closely match yours. 

Even if you are not a writing expeit, 
you can initiate a useful conference 
with your students, and how you 
begin the conference v/ill influence 
the way the conference will pro- 
ceed. Begin by just being friendly: 
standard greeting questions are ap- 
propriate and will help students re- 
lax and feel that they can trust you. 
General questions such as, "Haw's 
yourzvriting going?" "Whatareyou 
finding as you zoork on that assign- 
ment?'* or "What would you like to 
talk about in your writing?'' are suffi- 
ciently open-ended to allow the stu- 
dent to zero in on his or her ovm 
writing process and problems, but 
also to point out to you what is go- 
ing weU. 



Make the student comfortable in 
your environment by providing 
a chair and accessible writing 
surfece. Avoid sitting behind 
your desk and using your desk 
as a barrier between yourself and 
the student; the student will im- 
mediately sense this 'liierarchi- 
car arrangement and defer to 
you as an authority or resist you 
for the same reason. Instead of 
using your desk to establish your 
authority, sit next to or across 
from the student, on the same 
level — ^both of you in chairs or 
student desks, or ideally, around 
a small table with the writing be- 
tween the two of you. 

In general, students wUl leave a 
conference with more ideas 
about improving their vmting if 
you first focus on the "big pic- 
ture" of the vmting: the thesis or 
main idea, as well as the devel- 
opment, organization, and voice. 
If you are looking at an early 
draft, it is not helpful to discuss 
clarity because many errors v^l 
be corrected in subsequent 
drafts; if you do notice many er- 
rors, just say, "Remember to save 
time for careful proofreading and ed- 
iting before you hand in your final 
copy." Wait until the very latest 
draft stages to discuss errors so 
that you can be sure the writer 
had a chance to make corrections 
on his or her own. 

Think of the conference as an op- 
portunity to explore with the 
writer ways to improve a piece of 
vmting. As you discuss the writ- 
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"As yoii discuss the 
writing, your most 

effective role zuill 
that of a ^prompter' 
who asks the right 

questions to help 
the writer discover 

her own ways of 

proceeding to the 
next draft/^ 



mg, your most effective role will 
that of a "prompter" who asks the 
right questions to help the writer 
discover her own ways of proceed- 
ing to the next draft. 

Begin by asking the student to read 
his or her work aloud to you. As 
your students read to you, they 
may be hearing their own words 
for the very first time. A student 
will probably stop every now and 
then, noting aloud, "Wait, that's not 
■vhat I wanted to say here" Thus, the 
oral process immediately begins the 
important revising process for the 
writer. 

As you listen, do not interrupt the 
writer, but allow her to discover her 
ov^ reading voice. If she has not 
done any self-correcting as she 
reads, and you feel that there were 
moments that she should have, you 
can ask her to go back over those 
passages that were unclear. As you 
ask for clarification, frame your 
questions as a true reader who is re- 
sponding to any piece of writing. If 
you're having an interesting and 
productive convei-sation about the 
vmting, students may forget that 
they are actually discovering new 
things to add to the writing. 

Generally, a writing conference 
need last only fifteen to twenty 
minutes; and, after half an hour, 
most students become too tired of 
intense scrutiny of language to be 
enthusiastic. Help students gain 
closure on a conference by asking 
them to summarize and review 
your discussion. You can end a 
conference by saying, "J think you've 
gained Si^me new ideas now. Why 
don't you repeat them to me so we can 
be sure there isn't anything else that's 
important right now to discuss?" This 
question also helps you and your 
student continue to look towards 
the next stage of the writing process 



and identify areas that will need 
more attention. 



Using a Campus 
Writing Center 

College or university writing centers, 
where professional orparaprofes- 
sional tutors meet individually with 
writers, provide an opportunity for 
students to explore ideas and styles 
of expression, to take risks, and to re- 
ceive non-threatening feedback from 
professional staff and peers. With in- 
tensive individualized attention to 
composing, a great deal of growth in 
vmting can occur. 

In the past, writing centers have been 
perceived as places where only re- 
medial students must go to improve 
their basic vwiting skills. This is no 
longer the case; most writing centers 
are now learning environments for 
all students, faculty, staff, and mem- 
bers of the community. There may 
be computer labs attached to tutorial 
services, and there may be special- 
ized tutorial programs for first-year 
students. 

Students do, however, remain sensi- 
tive to hearing their instructors say, 
"You need to go to the writing center" 
They may perceive such a request as 
punishment or as an indication that 
they are stupid. The way in which 
you frame such a recommendation 
influences the student's perception of 
tutoring in writing. There are many 
positive ways to recommend to a 
student that tutoring would be ben- 
eficial, but all recommendations 
should include the idea that all vmt- 
ers benefit from responses to their 
work. Avoid prejudicial or stigma- 
tizing language that discourages stu- 
dents from getting the help that they 
need. Instructors who vmte in large 
letters in red ink on the top of the 
first page of a student's essay, "YOU 
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OBVIOUSLY CAN'T USE THE ENG- 
USH LANGUAGE PROPERLY/' are 
cominunicating more than just the 
idea that the writing contains niany 
errors: thoy are insulting the person's 
identity as a communicator. 

Working with a Writing Center 

Writing centers can supplement youi 
instruction, not replace or supersede 
it. Effectiveuseof the writing center 
requires that you communicate to 
students your expectations for tuto- 
rial outcomes. It is appropriate to tell 
a student, "When you go to the writing 
center, tell the tutor, 'I would like to look 
at specific ways to expand my develop- 
ment. ' " Such specific directions help 
students practice college-level vo- 
cabulary in a particular context as 
they gain control of their learning. 

Most writing centers will provide 
feedback forms to instructors follow- 
ing conferences. However, the 
Buckley Amendment gives students 
the right to privacy about their aca- 
demic records. Hopefully, your stu- 
dents will be eager for you to know 
that they received tutorial help be- 
cause they will know that you value 
it and will reward them for their ef- 
forts. Tutoring is usually its own re- 
ward: conferences will lead to im- 
provements in writing if a student 
follows up on revision plans. Addi- 
tionally, you may choose to build into 
your grading schemes points for 
vmting center conferences that are 
awarded after you have seen feed- 
back fomns that reveal the substance 
of the conference. 



Students with 
Learning Disabilities 

Instructors working with students 
with learning disabilities need a basic 
understanding of what a learning dis- 
abiUty is, how it may affect an 



individual's learning style, and 
what general teaching strategies are 
usually helpful. Extensive special- 
ization in learning disabilities is not 
necessary. Most important is the 
recognition that xvriters with learn- 
ing disabilities need what all writ- 
ers need: a supportive place to 
work, individualized response to 
ideas and expression, and conver- 
sations that boost self-image and 
confidence. Writers with learning 
disabilities will need a great deal of 
encouragement and response to 
help maintain their motivation, es- 
pecially during times when they 
feel discouraged or overwhelmed. 

Defining Learning 
Disabilities 

Learning disabilities are not clearly 
understood in many cases, but we 
do know that they appear to be the 
result of naurophysiological dys- 
function. Sometimes, a student has 
a clear diagnosis of a learning dis- 
ability and will know, for example, 
that she has dyslexia, a problem 
with reading, or that he has an au- 
ditory deficit, meaning that he can- 
not always accurately interpret 
what he hears. But in many cases, 
the diagnosis is not definitive. We 
do know what learning disabilities 
are not: they are not forms of men- 
tal retardation or other mental 
handicaps; they are not a form of 
mental illness; they are not the re- 
sult of an emotional disorder; and 
they are not the result of cultural or 
ethnic backgrounds. Problems 
with writing that students with 
learning disabilities experience may 
look similar to the writing behavior 
of students who have academically 
weak backgrounds, but the source 
of the struggles is very different. 
Also, the pedagogies for providing 
individual assistance vary consider- 
ably. 



^^Writers with 
learning disa- 
bilities will need a 
great deal of 
encouragement and 
response to help 
maintain their 
motivationr 
especially during 
times when they 
feel discouraged or 
ovenvhelmedJ^ 
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''Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973 describes 
legislation which 
is crucial to 
educational rights 
for people with 
learning 
disabilities.'' 



Legal Definitions 
and Student Rights 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 describes legislation 
which is cmcial to educational 
rights for people with learning dis- 
abilities. The intent oi this Act is 
that persons with learning disabili- 
ties must be provided with an edu- 
cation that is like and equal to that 
received by persons without learn- 
ing disabilities. There are some sig- 
nificant consequences of this Act 
for learning disabled students who 
are working on a writing project. 

Educators need to recognize that 
students with diagnosed learning 
disabilities must be allowed to use 
the appropriate accommodations 
recommended for their partiadar 
profile. For example, if it is recom- 
mended that a student have a note- 
taker with them during class, the 
student must, by federal law, be al- 
lowed to use such forms of learn- 
ing. Other consequences of this Act 
include allowing students with 
learning disabilities alternative 
forms of testing, untimed testing or 
essay writing, use of computers for 
word-processing and transcrip- 
tions. 



Diagnosis: Identifiable 
Characteristics 

Students with learning disabilities 
may demonstrate some of the char- 
acteristics listed below. However, 
each person has a unique learning 
style. Therefore, it's quite likely 
that a person with dyslexia, for ex- 
ample, characterized commonly by 
reading and writing problems- 
words are confused or misinter- 
preted or not processed at all-may 
be able to read some kinds of texts 
more easily than others and will 
certainly be able to understand a 



text when someone reads it aloud. 
In sum, it is important to recognize 
diat a learning disability is a legiti- 
mate problem for a writer and that it 
is mandatory to provide the required 
assistance. But at the same time, it is 
important not to prejudge a person's 
competence as a writer or to hold 
low expectations for how that person 
can make progress in writing. 

Common Characteristics of 
College Students with 
Learning Disabilities 

/. Reading 

— Confusion of similar words, diffi- 
culty using phonics, problems read- 
ing words with several syllables. 

— ^Slow reading rate and/ or diffi- 
culty adjusting speed to the nature of 
the reading task. 

— Difficulty with comprehension 
and retention of n\aterial that is read, 
but not with material presented 
orally. 

//. Writing 

—Difficulty with sentence structure, 
poor grammar, omitted words. 

— Frequent spelling errors, inconsis- 
tent spelling, letter reversals. 

— Difficulty copying from board or 
overhead. 

— ^Poorly formed letters, difficulty 
v/ith spacing, capitals, and punctua- 
tion. 

///. Oral Language 

—Difficulty attending to spoken lan- 
guage and inconsistent concentra- 
tion. 
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— CXfficulty expressing ideas orally 
which the student seems to under- 
stand. 

— ^Problems dGScribing events or sto- 
ries; improper sequence. 

— ^Residual problems with grammar, 
difficulty with inflectional or deriva- 
tional endings. 

17. Study Skills 

— ^Poor orgaiiization aiKi time man- 
agement 

— Difficulty following direcdons. 

— Poor organization of notes snd 
other written materials. 

— Need more time to compkie as- 
sigiunents. 

V. Social Skills 

— Difficulty "reading" facial expres- 
sions and body language. 

— ^Problems interpreting subtle mes- 
sages such as sarcasm. 

— Confusion in spatial organization, 
getting lost easily, difficulty follow- 
ing directions. 

— ^Disorientation in time, difficulty 
telling time. (Wren, C, & Segal, L., 
1985) 

Although it is helpful to be familiar 
with this list of characterisdcs, re- 
member that students with learning 
disabilities should never be pre- 
judged regarding their abilities to 
leamai\d develop new skills. A 
teacher's or tutor's expectations for 
progress can affect the student's con- 
fidence and ability to leara High ex- 
pectations coupled with the commu- 
nication of confidence and trust will 
result in more succ^ful learning. 



First-Year Students with 
Learning Disabilities 

Cathy Dugan, Director of the Ad- 
vising and Test Center at Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania, slates. 

During the freshman year, learning 
disabled students need more directive 
ossistaTice than other students. It's im- 
portant to keep in touch loith their ad- 
visors and instructors and to be flexible 
in your approach to instruction. lean 
never exactly predict haiv a student 
will handle the challenges presented 
during the freshmanyear. I have found 
that self-esteem is an important vari- 
able in a student's success, as well as 
their previous experiences in school 
vnththelabel learning disabled. In the 
best situations, learning disabled stu- 
dents have learned hmo to use that label 
to their advantage: they know hew to 
describe their disabilities and how to re- 
ijuest accommodations. It's much 
tougher for freshman students who 
have just discovered that they have a 
disability and are just learning to talk 
about it vnth friends, parents, and pro- 
fessors, (personal communication, 
June, 1992) 

Because students with learning dis- 
abilities are "at different places" in 
requesting assistance and under- 
standing their disabilities, it is criti- 
cal that instructors respond to them 
individually. IdeaUy, instructors 
should receive information from an 
office of disabled student services 
about a particular student's disabil- 
ity, along with suggested strategies 
for assisting the student. However, 
this ideal may not always conform 
to reality. You may find yourself 
wondering if a student has a learn- 
ing disability and how to proceed 
in providing assistance. If you no- 
tice a studrnt demonstrating char- 
acteristics of a learning disability, 
call the campus office of disabled 
student services and seek advice. 



instructors should 
receive informa- 
tion from an office 
of disabled student 
services about a 
particular stu- 
dent's disability^ 
along with sug- 
gested strategies 
for assisting the 
student/^ 
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All those working with first-year 
students who have learning dis- 
abilities will be most successful 
when these conditions hold: 

1 . The student has identified his or 
her disability to you. 

2. The student has familial sup- 
port for his or her efforts and has a 
strong advising component from 
the university or school, including 
appropriate interventions and as- 
sistance such as readers, books on 
tape, untimed exams, and access to 
computers. 

3. The student has strong internal 
motivation and self-discipline. 

4. The student has strong skills in 
time management and is able to 
structure his or her studying ef- 
forts effectively. 



Conversely, when students are 
weak in any of the above areas, in- 
structors and tutors will find their 
work more demanding and even 
frustrating. They will have to be 
prepared to integrate assistance in 
these areas: 

1. Providing guidelines for time 
management (personal and study 
time as well as work time). 

2. Structuring a learning system for 
the individual and making a plan 
for working through the writing 
process. 

3. Helping the student create net- 
works of support in the academic 
institution or at home. 

4. Providing motivation and inspi- 
ration through personal modeling 
and interactions. 



5. Functioning as a reader and 
identifying computer accessibilitj'. 

Directive Assistance for 
First-Year Students with 
Learning Disabilities 

Students with learning disabilities 
benefit greatly from the individual- 
ized assistance avaUable from peer 
tutors in writing centers. Peer tu- 
tors can provide essential role- 
modeling and encouragement for 
any underconfident writer. ForLD 
students, tutors provide an extra 
support system. In the foliovring 
essay, an LD student explains the 
kind of help she hopes to receive 
from tutors. Her remarks are also 
helpful for instructors who v^sh to 
support LD students in their jour- 
ney toward academic success. 



The LD Student 
in the Writing Center 

by Emily Moran 

I need tutors to understand where I'm coming from. Tutors have to put themselves into my place or pic- 
ture and know that my dyslexia doesn't affect me just when I walk into the writing center; it affects me all 
the time. 

A tutor needs to understand that a student with a learning disability depends upon a lot of people and 
things to go correctly. When one thing goes wrong or breaks down, it can ruin your day. Tutors can 
help students with learning disabilities by helping them stay on task instead of getting distracted by their 
worries. Don't sit in the ixuddle of the writing center because if s too easy to be distracted. I always go to 
the comers. 

I hope that tutors won't give me negative feedback — there's enough of that to deal with — but will give 
praise. If someone says to me 'Thaf s a nice sentence," I think, 'Whew, I did one right thing today." 
Somedays I don't feel much Uke "she's spedaL" I think that people think when they see me working in 
the writing center, that we're just working on a paper like anybody else, and that's really nice. The fresh- 
man is totally unable to conceive that they could do this. They just need total reassurance. It's hard for a 
freshman to get to the point where they can concentrate because of their fear and major adjustments 
they're facing. Sometimes I think people aren't going to believe me about my dyslexia. 
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Probably the most challenging as- 
pect of teaching writing to students 
with learning disabilities is the 
question of when to be dbective 
and when to encourage self-reli- 
ance. It is not easy to know when 
to offer directive ir\struction and 
when to withhold it. The peda- 
gogical approach — ''accommoda- 
tion, not remediation''— can be a 
useful guide, but even this ap- 
proach is controversial. A student- 
centered approach, on which this 
discussion of vmting instruction is 
based, may not meet the needs of 
students with learning disabilities. 
While we should be committed to a 
pedagogy of helping students grow 
as authorities over their own work, 
it may be necessary to be more in- 
structive than usual, overtly identi- 
fying errors or orgaruzational prob- 
lems that a learning disabled stu- 
dent may not be able to see. But fi- 
nally, since it is impossible to know 
whether and to what degree a stu- 
dent can overcome a disability, in- 
structors should avoid negative ste- 
reotyping and predictions and sim- 
ply let the students themselves 
show what they can do. 



dents at ease so that they will be 
able to listen productively to you. 
Your second priority will be to 
have a good conversation about 
the ideas in the writing. And fi- 
nally, it v^ill be important for you 
to make your recommendations 
for a subsequent draft in terms of 
your needs as a reader. The bn- 
guage that you use to describe 
your responses to the draft affects 
the student's reception of your 
feedback If you say "I couldn't 
follow your ideas in the second para- 
graph" or '7 couldn't pick up your 
main point/' instead of "Your writ- 
ing is disorganized" or "You don't 
have a focus/' your students will 
not respond defensively and will 
understand what they need to do 
to write more effectively. This 
"language of response" rather 
than criticism gives students a 
chance to participate in college- 
level discourse. Opportunities to 
interact privately with instructors 
and tutors promote growth in 
language use and contribute to 
the holistic adjustment to college 
Ufe. 
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Conclusion 

Even the very best vmters benefit 
from receiving responses to their 
writing from interested readers. As 
the instructor, you are certainly an 
interested reader, but students will 
always perceive you as prejudiced 
because you evaluate and grade the 
writing, making it part of a stu- 
dent's record. Students are always 
aware of the hierarchical dimen- 
sions of their rebtionships with 
their instructors; therefore, they are 
always going to feel uncomfortable 
in letting you read their early drafts 
and hearing your feedback. Dur- 
ing individual conferences, your 
first priority will be to put your stu- 
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Chapter Six 

Diversity in Language and Writing 



In this cliapter we will consider the 
relationship between variations in 
spoken English and writing instruc- 
tion. Besides exploring how regional 
dialects and slang affect developing 
writing skills, we will look at some 
ideas for helping writers for whom 
English is not a first language. These 
students may be international stu- 
dents, or they may be American citi- 
zens for whom English never became 
the dominant language in speech, 
reading, or writing. Both groups of 
students need some unique assis- 
tance in gaining English writing 
skills. They also require from us ex- 
tra sensitivity to the ways in which 
language use reflects and affects eth- 
nic identities. 

What Do We Mean by 
Diversity in Language? 

Mankind apparently views all unfamiiiar 
human behavior as suspicious and unsys- 
tematic. If you have ever watched a bird 
build a nest on a zvindow sill or in a bush 
within the range of any passing alley cat, 
you have probably not questioned the in- 
telligence of the bird. Most people accept 
even apparently erratic animal behavior 
and assume that, no matter hau) foolish 
the act may seem, it probably makes sense 
to the animal. But as soon as a human 
being is seen to behave "differently," he is 
frequently considered foolish or uncoop- 
erative. Language, in this case a dialect, 
is also a form of behavior. That people 
speak different dialects in no xvay stems 
from their intelligence or judgment. 
They speak the dialect that enables them 
to get along iviih the other members of 



thdr social and geographical group. 
(Shuy,R.,1981) 

If we are committed to encouraging 
and developing diversity at our 
educational institutions in ethnicity, 
cultural backgrounds, age, gender, 
and socio-economic backgrounds, 
then we must be committed to nur- 
turing the diversity in language 
that results from these same back- 
grounds. Language is a delight be- 
cause of its rich variety, and each 
person who begins college comes 
with a variety of stylistic repertoires 
in both speech and v^iting. Ac- 
cepting and valuing diversity in 
speaking and writing styles is not 
simple, however. We must find a 
way to balance our commitment to 
valuing diversity with our commit- 
ment to helping students use Stan- 
dard Written English correctly. 



Slang and Dialect 



Because each person has a ''social 
and geographical group," each per- 
son also has a dialect. Regional dia- 
lects bring variety, innovation, and 
liveliness to American English, but 
dialects also can lead to confusion 
and prejudice. In the college class- 
room, instructors generally expect 
students to use and endorse a stan- 
dard form of English, and deviation 
from this standard can result in ste- 
reotyped judgments about a stu- 
dent's literacy level, intelligence, 
ability to learn, and attitude toward 
education. 



Because some dialects vary more 
greatly than others from the stan- 
dard form for written English — 
what some scholars call Standard 
Written English (SWE) — vmting 
"correctly" in college may pre - 
sent additional challenges for 
students whose dialect is "far 
away" from written conventions. 

Other factors that hold students 
back from writing correctly in- 
clude minimal reading experi- 
ence and inexperience with 
"switching styles"; we all "switch 
styles" when we choose, for ex- 
ample, to use a more formal 
speaking style rather than a re- 
gional dialect because we under- 
stand that the purpose and envi- 
ronment of the conversation re 
quire it. Some students may be- 
gin college with backgrounds 
that did not expose them to 
many occasions requiring such 
"switching." Valuing the variet- 
ies of English complicates teach- 
ing writing, but we need to be 
sensitive to students' personal 
language backgrounds if we 
want to send the strongest mes- 
sages that we believe in their 
abilities to succeed. 



The Speaking/Writing 
Relationship 

We know that there is a relation- 
ship between speaking and vmt- 
ing, but capitalizing on that rela- 
tionship to improve writing and, 
at the same time, explain the 



^^When you feel 
that you need to 
address the use of 
'slang^ or dialect 
in a student's 
writing, focus on 
the differences 
between informal 
speech styles and 
formal written 
conventions, 
without suggesting 
that the student 
writes incorrectly 
because he or she 
has a ^language 
deficiency. 



differences between the two styles 
to help students write correctly, 
seems impossible. On the com- 
plexities of the speaking- writing re- 
lationship, Bennett Rafbth (1993) 
explains that "If writing were sim- 
ply speech written down, learning 
to write would be almost as natural 
and effortless as learning to talk." 
Rafoth explains that writing and 
reading rest on what we call the 
print code, and that there is, there- 
fore, a key difference between 
speaking and writing. For ex- 
ample, readers ''rely on visual cues 
like spacing and punctuation to 
help them move across lines and 
down the page," and print cues 
"have a rough correspondence to 
vocal features we rely on for speak- 
ing and listening, like pausing and 
falling intonation." 

Even organization and appearance 
are tied to the print code: placing 
topic sentences at beginnings of 
paragraphs is a "convention of the 
print code which assists readers, 
who, unlike listeners, have no op- 
portunity to ask for clarifications." 
Rafoth (1993) also identifies simi- 
larities between speech and the 
print code. He notes that "composi- 
tion specialists agree that good 
writing has many oral qualities," 
such as voice and rhythm — features 
that are essential to clear and effec- 
tive prose. The way in whid\ we 
"hear" writing as we read and use 
our familiarity with oral language 
helps us to understand what we 
read. Furthermore, both speech 
and writing make extensive use of 
context and purpose: speakers and 
writers alter their sense of what to 
say according to the situation. 

The similarities and differences be- 
tween speech and writing compli- 
cate the ways in which we can talk 
about spoken language varieties 
that students use in their writing. It 
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is very difficult to move students 
away from "writing like they speak" 
without infringing on their "right to 
their own language" because dis- 
cussing an individual language 
style — a style that is a result of per- 
sonal, cultural, and ethnic environ- 
ment and thus very much a part of 
the person's identity — will inevitably 
lead to offending the person. 

When you feel that you need to ad- 
dress the use of "slang" or dialect in 
a students writing, focus on the dif- 
ferences between infonnal speech 
styles and formal written conven- 
tions, without suggesting that the 
student writes incorrectly because he 
or she has a 'language deficiency." 
Remind students that everyone has 
different styles for speech and writ- 
ing and that when we write, we have 
to edit for inappropriate or ineffec- 
tive use of informal speech styles. 

Reinforce Conversation as a 
Technique for Gathering Ideas 

While you are trying to teach stu- 
dents to produce correct writing that 
is different from their speech, you 
also should continue to promote 
their natural abilities as conversa- 
tionalists. Continue to encourage 
small-group discussions as a way of 
brainstorming in the beginning of a 
writing task. Allow students to feel 
free to be themselves in your class- 
room so that they use their own lan- 
guage styles comfortably; the free- 
dom and trust that develop in the 
classroom will influence the way in 
which they write — ^when students 
feel welcomed and valued during 
class discussions, they are more 
likely to write openly, fully, and 
clearly. And they will not speak 
openly unless they know that "their" 
language is accepted and appreci- 
ated because of its unique features. 



To reinforce the value of language va- 
rieties, encourage students to use 
their dialects in wilting as direct quo- 
tations, illustrating how they think 
aloud and how they talk vnth their 
friends and family. Asking them to 
write about their dialects or slang will 
force the issue to the forefront; as 
they capture speech in writing and 
use quotation marks around it, the/U 
notice the differences themselves. 

Group Activities for Discussing 
Language Varieties 

If you are planning units in your 
course that consider issues of diver- 
sity, you can integrate language- 
based projects that tie into the general 
topics about diversity. The activities 
below encourage students to recog- 
nize and appreciate language differ- 
ences. 

1. The Same Letter, Written Twice: My 
First Two Weeks at College 

Ask students to discuss how we all 
make choices about language use de- 
pending upon the context in which 
we are speaking or writing. Students 
benefit from group activities that 
heighten their awareness of the dis- 
tinction between slang and formal 
language. For example, ask students 
to write a letter to two different audi- 
ences describing their first weeks at 
college. They will readily discuss 
choices in style and content. When 
writing to a peer, students will use 
slang and describe social activities 
honestly and openly. When they are 
writing to a parent, they will be more 
careful in using slang and in offering 
details about activities because they 
will not want to offend, disturb, 
frighten, or anger a parent. Because 
they know why they use slang with 
friends or only in certain environ- 
ments, and why they use more for- 
mal expressions and styles when they 



find themselves with authorities or 
with people they do not know well, 
they will readily grasp the concept 
that when they write academic es- 
says, they should use slang judi- 
ciously, if at all. 

2. Introductions: Meet Your 
Classmates 

Another way in which to foster dis- 
cussion of diversity in language 
and background is to ask students 
to interview each other and then in- 
troduce one another to the class, in 
both speech and writing. This 
project brings dL^ferences out to the 
class as a whole, allows students tc 
talk comfortably in small groups 
where they may feel less anxious 
about their language differences, 
and demonstrates differences be- 
tween informal (small group), for- 
mal (class presentations), and writ- 
ten language styles. Students will 
naturally use these different styles 
without any advice from you; you 
may want to provide a follow-up 
discussion that asks students to 
identify those differences they 
noted as people spoke and wrote. 

Tell students that they will work in 
small groups to conduct interviews 
of one another; then they will each 
present one brief — three minutes at 
most — spoken presentation about a 
partner from their group. Follow- 
ing their presentation, they are re- 
sponsible for writing a paragraph 
that introduces their partner as part 
of a journal task. You might even 
choose to collect the written inter- 
views and "publish" them for the 
class as a whole to read again to fa- 
miliarize themselves with their 
classmates. 

Begin by assigning small groups 
randornly, asking students to 
"count off" by fours, for example, 
and then work in these numerical 




"I/i/OM are planning 
units in your course 
that consider issues 
of diversity;, you can 
integrate language- 
based projects that 
tie into the general 
topics about diver- 
sityr 



^^Students have a 
great deal of fun 
talking about slang, 
especially in class, 
because they are con- 
vinced that such lan- 
guage is taboo in the 
classroom and that 
merely uttering these 
words in front of an 
instructor is break- 
ing rules of school 
behavior/^ 



groups to interview each other and 
prepare short presentations. By- 
working in small groups rather 
than pairs, first-year students can 
aeate thorough interviews and 
presentations. Ask students to 
work in their groups to design a list 
of questions for the interviews. As- 
sign group roles of time-keeper 
(this person monitors the inter- 
views, noting for the others when 
the allotted time for each inter\aew 
has passed), and facilitator (this 
person calls a halt to the interview- 
ing process and asks the others to 
review their notes on the inter- 
views, asking additional questions, 
if needed). 

Each group member should be as- 
signed to introduce one other 
group member to the whole class in 
a spoken presentation and in a jour- 
nal paragraph. Each person should 
understand that he or she must 
take notes when interviewing the 
partner. When the class is ready to 
begin the interviewing process, tell 
students that each person in a 
group takes a turn being inter- 
viewed, with all other group mem- 
bers participating and asking ques- 
tions. Encourage students to have 
"open" conversation as it develop>s 
during interviews so that they have 
an opportunity to learn about their 
similarities and differences. 



Ask students to identify words, ex- 
pressions, or styles of speech that 
they recognize as different from 
their own. For example, there are 
dialect differences for large sand- 
wiches on long rolls Gioagies, 
grinders, subs, Italians) and for car- 
bonated beverages (soda, pop, 
tonic) that most groups of students 
can identify. As students name 
these words, point out that the dif- 
ferences are regional and/ therefore^ 
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are part of a person's dialect. For a 
follow-up activity, ask students to 
search for more words that are part 
of a dialect by talking with people in 
their residence halls who are from a 
different section of the country than 
their own. In Pennsylvania, the east- 
em and western dialects are different 
enough that students quickly learn to 
identify where someone is from ac- 
cording to whether they say "soda"' 
or "pop,'' or "rubber band'' or "gum 
band," "paper sack" or "paper bag," 
toname justa few. They also notice 
pronunciation differences in the 
word "water^' depending upon 
whether someone is from Philadel- 
phia or Pittsburgh. 

4. List Slang 

Students have a great deal of fun 
talking about slang, especially in 
class, because they are convinced 
that such language is taboo in the 
classroom and that merely uttering 
these words in front of an instructor 
is breaking rules of school behavior. 
This idea in itself is worth discussing; 
indeed, you can expect that some 
student will say, "It feels funny saying 
these words here" In this activity, ask 
students to list slang terms they used 
in their high schools, jobs, or neigh- 
borhoods. Again, it may be best to 
begin this project in small groups be- 
cause students will feel more com- 
fortable using these words in a class- 
room among only a few peers. Ask 
for a volunteer jfirom each group to 
identify slang words listed by his or 
her group. Put these words on the 
board; you will immediately notice 
that there are many terms with 
which you are unfamiliar! Be sure to 
ask students to define the words that 
you don't know; your ignorance 
helps make the important point 
about slang that it is generational, 
largely developed by young people, 
passed around by them witWn their 
peer groups, and that it fades fast. 



3. Identify Dialect Differences 



What was "cool" in the fifties or six- 
ties, isn' t "cool" in the nineties. 



Dialect and Written Errors 

If you find that your students write 
with many errors in spelling, gram- 
mar, or punctuation, you may feel 
overwhelmed by the task of "correct- 
ing" their papers. People make er- 
rors in writing for many reasons, and 
usually, it's impossible to determine 
whether errors come from a bck of 
experience in writing, an absence of 
proofreading, poor reading in gen- 
eral, or from a lack of understanding 
that written English does differ from 
spoken English. The simplest diag- 
nosis for you to make, and one that 
helps you avoid stigmatizing or ap- 
pearing prejudiced, is to assume that 
no one has ever taught these students 
how to proofread. 

V\Tien you are working with first- 
year students, you can expect that 
they will submit final drafts that do 
not look as though they have been 
proofread at all— and you may won- 
der if your students know English at 
all — but it is much kinder for you to 
tell students that proofreading is a 
highly specialized reading skill 
(which it is) and requires specific 
strategies and practice. If you decide 
that you are not going to expect "per- 
fect" writing and that you are willing 
to overlook some errors while teach- 
ing proofreading strategies to help 
students learn to find their own er- 
rors, you will relieve yourself of the 
burden of correcting writing. Then, 
you can feel free to respond to writing. 



Proofreading Strategies 
You Can Teach 

Proofreading is a highly specialized 
reading skill; you can teach some 
strategies during class, but you can- 



not expect students to turn in per- 
fect vrating in the course of one 
term. You can, however, expect 
some progress. Tell students that 
proofreading means a) slowing 
down their reading, b) performing 
multiple readings and purposefully 
searching for specific errors, and c) 
isolating words and sentences so 
that their eyes learn to focus closely 
on the text they have written. 

Because proofreading and editiiig 
should only occur during the final 
stages of the writing process, em- 
phasize proofreading on final 
drafts; this may spoil pretty printed 
papers, but it will reinforce the idea 
that writing always needs to be re- 
vised and errors can always be 
found. You might decide to ask 
students to use these techniques in 
class just before they submit their fi- 
nal drafts to you. The 15 minutes of 
class that this will take wUl pay off 
for you when you do not have to 
correct these errors later. Proof- 
reading in class also gives you a 
chance to observe student reading 
skills, and it gives students a chance 
to ask you questions about gram- 
mar, punctuation, spelling, and 
sentence structure. The instruction 
you can provide in class about their 
writing will be far more meaningful 
and complete than the comments 
you can vmte on their papers late'*. 

Proofreading techniques, however, 
will not necessarily help students 
identify awkwardly constructed 
sentences or writing that is too col- 
loquial. When you find that your 
students are "writing too much like 
they talk," ask them to learn to 
monitor their style of writing by 
working with a partner and check- 
ing their colloquialisms (which they 
will generally call "slang"). When 
they spot slang, tell them to ask 
themselves, "What do I mean by 
this?'' so that they develop the habit 



^^When you are 
working with first- 
year students^ you 
can expect that they 
will submit final 
drafts that do not 
look as though they 
have been proofread 
at all — and you may 
wonder if your stu- 
dents know English 
at all . 
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script or typing to isolate the print 
from other lines. 



^^When working 
with international 
students^ continue to 
use the process ap- 
proach to teaching 
writings hut recog- 
nize that interna- 
tional students need 
more overt and di- 
rective instruction to 
correct grammar, 
spelling, usage, and 
punctuation errors ^ 



of clarifying their ideas by using 
specific vocabulary instead of rely- 
ing on slang to communicate an 
idea. For example, to say that a 
party was ''cool" may communi- 
cate in speech that it was well at- 
tended with a lot of friends, good 
food, and dancing. But in writing, 
all that is missing. 



Proofreading Techniques 

Suggest the following strategies to 
help students develop proofreading 
skilk. 



Writers have to learn to monitor 
their writing by focusing more care- 
fully on what they actually wrote 
versus what they intended to write. 
The more experienced writer can 
follow along and identify places 
where the original writer has not 
read what was on the page. 



3. Read the writing hachvard to iden- 
tify typing or handwriting errors. 



Tell students to read their writing, 
stop at every comma, and check 
wifli a better writer to confirm cor- 
rect usage. 



Place the pencil on individual words, 
one at a time, and move it along to 
the next word only after checking the 
isolated word carefully. 

Intemational Students 

Most colleges and universities wel- 
come intemational students to their 
classrooms. You will likely have the 
experience of teaching students who 
are in the United States for their edu- 
cation and for whom English is not a 
first language. These students will 
write very differently from those 
who are American-bom, and you 
will have to be flexible in the way in 
which you respond to their writing. 
When working with intemational 
students, continue to use the process 
approach to teaching vmting, but 
recognize that intemational students 
need more overt and directive in- 
stmction to correct grammar, spell- 
ing, usage, and punctuation errors. 

Although we can expect that native 
English speakers can identify and 
understand most of their errors be- 
cause they have their spoken knowl- 
edge of English to draw upon, we 
cannot expect intemational students 
to identify their own errors without 
direct instmction. You, of course, 
may not have time to provide this in- 
struction; consequently, you will 
have to request that a student receive 
special tutorial help, or you will have 
to leam to ignore the errors for the 
moment. 

You can choose to concentrate on 
larger features — organization, coher- 
ence, focus, development — and look 
past the grammar and usage features 
that will be more persistent as errors. 
However, some students, depending 
upon their backgrounds, may have 



2. Read aloud and listen for phrases 
and expressions that are usually 
used "on the street" with peers, or 
in casual conversation. 

Usually these phrases or expres- 
sions will not work in writing un- 
less they are used as direct quota- 
tions to reveal aspects of the 
speaker's personality and style. 



4. Read for specific errors, such as 
punctuation mistakes. 



5. Read ivith a pencil and ruler, plac- 
ing the ruler underneath the line of 
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1 . Read aloud with a better writer. 



trouble understanding the American 
discourse structure-that is, the gen- 
eral essay form that we require in col- 
lege. The "five-star essay — a two to 
five page paper with an introduction, 
body, and conclusion — \s unique to 
American higher education- Other 
cultures — non-EngUsh speaking and 
English speaking--do not have the 
same expectations for written expres- 
sion on these larger levels of organi- 
zation and development. 

Some students may need additional 
help in tmderstanding the idea of 
paragraphs, thesis statements, and 
the general idea of essay coherence 
and organizatioru Again, decide how 
much individualized additional in- 
struction you can provide, and then 
refer students to tutoring at your 
vrating center where the staff can 
help international students with their 
writing. 



Tips for Working 
with International Students 

1 . Be directive and precise in your 
explanations about grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation, usage, and idioms. 

2. Respond carefully to ESL students 
who seem to expect authoritative an- 
swers from you. They may come 
from traditional instructional settings 
tliat have prepared them to treat the 
instructor with respect and assign 
him or her complete authority. 

3* Set concrete goals and realistic 
time-frames for individual coiifer- 
ences. ESL students are likely to 
want to work long hours with you to 
meet their own high standards for 
their writing. Urge students to plan 
multiple short sessions \with you. 

4. Suspend your preconceptions 
about how any ESL student may be- 
have with you or toward you. Be 



open to learning about cultural dif- 
ferences from your students. 

5. Do not judge or assess the reac- 
tions of ESL students to your com- 
ments during a conference Stu- 
dents from non-Anglo cultures 
have different conventions for body 
language, facial expressioi^, and 
verbal feedback 

6. Suggest tiiat ESL vmters use 
their first language while compos- 
ing initial drafts or outlines. Stud- 
ies show that ESL vmters n:iay . 
write more fluently in English if 
they first compose in their first lan- 
guage, then translate (Friedlander, 
1990). 

7. Give ESL writers opportunities 
to write about topics related to their 
first-language culture and experi- 
ences. 

Students with Limited 
English Proficiency 

You may have noticed a new group 
of students appearing in your 
classes over the last few years-stu- 
dents who were bom in the United 
States and liave lived here all their 
lives but still use a language other 
than English as their "firsf ' lan- 
guage, having never acquired 
strong English speaking and writ- 
ing skills as a consequence of 
schooling in the United States. This 
group of students is identified as 
having 'limited English profi- 
ciency" (LEP). Such students may 
speak English with strong foreign 
accents and may be weak vmters, 
with or without interference from 
their first language. It is not neces- 
sary for you to diagnose where 
their weaknesses as writers in En- 
glish originated; instead of trying to 
diagnose the vmting "problems'' or 
insist on correcting all errors, focus 
on being sensitive to the student's 



^^Give ESL writers 
opportunities to 
write about topics 
related to their 
first-language 
culture and 
experiences^^ 
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background and cultural differ- 
ences that may influence his or her 
receptivity to your teaching style, 
especially as it pertains to language 
instruction. 

Remember that LEP students are 
actively straddling several cultures 
and actively identifying with their 
non-English speaking cultiares. 
Such individiials are going to have 
a heightened ser\sitivity themselves 
to comments about their language 
styles because they know their 
weaknesses in English are a result 
of their backgroimds, which may 
be very important to them. How- 
ever, changing their writing does 
not have to intrude on their identi- 
ties. As long as you do not confuse 
speech behavior with writing be- 
havior while discussing errors in 
writing, you can safely discuss 
strategies for improving their vise of 
English. 

Such students may have experi- 
enced prejudice in American 
schools because of their cultural 
identities and will be very sensitive 
to teachers' perceptions of their 
abilities. Commenting on their mis- 
takes should never take the form of 
'Tow don't kncnv English/' "You'rt 
functionally illiterate" Instead, a 
comment such as "There are some er- 
rors in your ivriting that distract your 
reader from getting your ideas" com- 
municates the point that errors, no 
matter why the/re there, need to 
be corrected for successful commu- 
nication. 

The following essay was written by 
a high-school student attending a 
special pre<:ollege program for 
Hispanic students. In this essay, she 
describes the effect of prejudice — 
especially as it involves her ability 
to use English— on her educational 
experience. Her views dearly sug- 
gest to us that the most important 



ix\structional technique we can of- 
fer students like Cindia is to be sen- 
sitive to their cultural backgrounds, 
to encourage them to work hard, 
and to have high expectations for 
their success in school. 



Cindia's essay points out forcefully 
how prejudices and stereotypes 
make their way into our views to- 
ward language. As long as she felt 
that her use of English was inad- 
equate, her self-esteem was low 



WECANDOITI 

By Cindia Sanchez 

A lot of people hurt my feelings, but something that hurts tne so deeply inside is 
when someone is prejudiced against us, the Hispanic population. They think 
that we cannot do anything. That puts me down, but at the same time, puts me 
up. It puts me down because I feel bad when I hear somebody talking bad 
about any liispanic person. And that puts me up, lo continue working hard to 
show everybody that we are not the kind of people that they think we are. We 
are like everybody in this world. 

When I just came here, my family and I always had in mind that we were com- 
ing to have a better future, where everything was different — a place where we 
will have more opportunities, and where my family can improve themselves. 
And it IS like that, but at the beginning all I faced was something that I did not 
expect or know. I faced a big barrier that did not let me go through like I 
wanted to. It was like a sin that I did not know English. 

At the first days of school, once a teacher was talking to a group of Latino stu- 
dents, and 1 was in that group too. He told us that the Puerto Ricans were the 
worst. They were dumb, dirty. . . I felt so bad at that moment that I could not 
even defend my culture, because 1 could not speak English. 

At that moment, I felt like telling the teadier that we are not like that. We have a 
wonderful culture, we have the same capacity and intelligence as every nation* 
alily in this world. And our race is like every other race that has good people 
and bad people. Also I wanted to tell him that if we want, we can be better than 
them. Our people are good people. They are happy, and a lot of them do not 
give up so easily. 

At that time, people like that destroyed my self image, but later I realized that 
there was no reason to feel hurt because what the teacher was saying was not 
true at all. We, the Puerto Rican people, have a lot of things to be proud of. We 
have to let everybody in the whole world know all the good stuff, because a lot 
of them only see the bad things. We have a lot of role models, like Iris Clinton, a 
Coordinator of the Bilingual Education Program, Nancy Matos, a judge, both 
from Bethlehem, and Nitza L Quinones, a judge in Philadelphia. They are only 
some of the role models that we still have, and that is what people need to see. 

But that was yesterday. Now I am solid and sure about who I am and about my 
culture. I can defend myself and my people* I showed to all the people who 
thought that I couJd not do it, that I CAN do it! I improve myself as much as I 
can every day, and I will continue giving my all. 

It hurts me a lot when someone else discriminates against any Hispanics. We 
have to fight against discrimination, and the best medidne for that is EDUCA- 
TION. That way you can prove wrong those who believe that Puerto Ricai\s 
cannot do it WE CAN DO IT! 
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and so was her confidence in her abil- 
ity to succeed in school The stereo- 
types about Hispanics and Puerto 
Ricans in particular, were tied to her 
inability to speak English persua- 
sively. Her arguments demonstrate 
how educators must recognize that 
prejudices can manifest themselves in 
the way we talk about language use- 
in speech or writing-and that we 
need to become aware of our ovm 
perceptions toward the language va- 
rieties and competencies that each 
student brings to the educational set- 
ting so that we can work to "over- 
come those perceptions that might 
compromise our abilities to offer all 
students and equally effective educa- 
tion" (Stone, 1992). 



Tips for Working 
with LEP Writers 

1. Help LEP writers connect with 
their first-language culture by assign- 
ing topics related to this background. 

2. LEP writers may feel embarrassed 
to speak in class. Provide "safe" op- 
portunities through small groups and 
individual conferences for LEP stu- 
dents to talk with you and with their 
peers. 

3. Set high expectations for your LEP 
writers and help them meet their 
goals by performing well in class. 
Encourage revision so that they have 
a chance to practice new stylistic rep- 
ertoires. 

4. Discuss with your LEP waiters 
their feelings of prejudice and stereo- 
typing. 

5. Focus on content instead of cor- 
rectness during conferences and revi- 
sion pbns so that they believe you 
when you tell them you care about 
their experiences and ideas (K. A. 
Werner, Instructor, Indiana Univer- 



sity of Pennsylvania, personal inter- 
view, October, 1992). 



Conclusion 

Students with greater differences 
between their spoken and written 
languages are most likely to be 
those who most need more oppor- 
tunities to become successful. We 
need to let them have more chances 
to learn how to edit their vwiting, 
and we should not penalize them 
for what they haven't yet had a 
chance to learn. Encourage reading 
and revision; encourage working 
vnih others; encourage learning to 
trust one's own voice and, at the 
same time, translate that voice into 
written conventions. 

Encourage writing to discover and 
rediscover; encourage learning 
proofreading skills as a kind of 
highly specialized reading skill. Be 
tough. Return work to be revised, 
but give specific feedback on how 
to revise, and be sure to tell stu- 
dents what was positive about the 
writing. Allow students to discover 
that hard work can be rewarding 
instead of frightening and hnostrat- 
ing. Encourage collaboration and 
peer-exchange: when students 
share their writing with their class- 
mates they can see how their ideas 
and expression can bring pleasure 
and enUghtenment to others. 

As you consider how to integrate a 
multicultural consciousness into 
your writing pedagogy and as you 
struggle vrith the complexities and 
conflicts inherent in such a commit- 
ment, keep in mind the general sig- 
nificance of this process to meeting 
students' needs and creating the 
kinds of changes required by the 
new demographics of higher edu- 
cation. As stated by Mary Kalant- 
zis and William Cope (1992) in their 



article, "Multiculturalism May 
Prove to be the Key Issue of Our 
Epoch," 

In higher education, such changes 
are necessary not just for the moral 
well-being of our students, but also 
for our collective economic wall-be- 
ing. In education faculties, in busi- 
ness schools, in the arts and social 
sciences, students must be prepared 
to face the challenge of multi- 
culturalism as an intrinsic element 
of their future productive lives. 
Wio, after all, will be their clients 
and coworkers? (p.B5) 

The tolerant and sensitive atti- 
tude toward language differ- 
ences that you demonstrate mod- 
els a way of behaving toward 
one another that students Vidll re- 
member from their college edu- 
cation. As an educator, you can 
feel rewarded and satisfied if this 
model becomes part of their way 
of looking at the worki. 
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Appendix 

Additional Ideas for Writing Topics and Assignments 



When you write, you lay out a line of words. The line of words is a mine/s pick, a 
woodcarve/s gouge, a surgeon's probe. You meld it, and it digs a path you follaiv. 
Soon you find yourself deep in new territory. Is it a dead end, or have you located the 
real subject? You will know tomorrow, or this time next year, (Dillard, 1989, p. 3) 

You may wonder how you start, how you catch the first one. VJhat do you use for 
bait? (Dillard, 1989, p. 12) 



These ideas are for helping students to get started writing and to catch fire. These are quick in-class assign- 
ments — easy to present, monitor, and evaluate — that can easily be developed into longer projects if you so de- 
sire. Some of the topics are ''experimentar in the sense that they will help students develop creativity and learn 
that taking risks with ideas and expression can open them to the rewards of writing. And finally^ you and your 
students should have fun participating in these writing activities. 



Writing Activities 

Write with Your Students 

Whether or not you believe it, you are the expert in your class, and when you assign writing tasks, students will 
benefit from your participation in the activity. When your students are writing, write with them, and when if s 
time to share or exchange writing, continue to participate in the way that is most effective for your class. For ex- 
ample, you may want to become a member of a small group and take a turn reading your writing aloud or pass- 
ing your writing around for responses. Sometimes, however, you may decide tliat your presence in a small 
group would make the students uncomfortable or less natural with each other. Students will value their own 
writing more when they see that you value the assignment enough to try it too, and watching you take risks will 
make them feel more like taking risks too. Yoiu: ov^ experience as a participant in the class's "writing commu- 
nity" will also help you notice what is working and what isn't with the assignment, and you will also feel the 
same kinds of apprehensions and rewards that the students do. 

It is important also to model some of the activities that wUl be very new to the students, such as clustering. As 
you play with words and images, they will watch your creative process at work and see how ideas develop on 
the spot. Even though you may not feel like the resident expert all the time, your students believe that you are, 
and they will appreciate your effort to demonstrate what you are teaching. Remember that we learn many 
things by watching experts demonstrate, and writing can be effectively demonstrated — ^just like you learned to 
dance, play the clarinet, swing a baseball bat, or knead bread. 

Brainstorming Activities: Listing and Clustering 

During the finst two weeks of class, students are overwhelmed by their new environmenl; this is a good time to 
use 'listing" as an invention technique— if s easy, quick, and help$ people focus their thoughts when they're 
feetog "brain-locked." 




First use listing to generate class discussion; later ask students to choose one topic and freewrite about it for five 
minutes^ then share this writing in a small group. The topics below can also be used as general categories to help 
develop a longer essay. For example, when writing in respoxise to the topic, "My Adjustment to College/' a first- 
year student could write separate paragraphs about a) missing home, b) good things tliat have happened so far, 
c) my roommate, and d) things Fm worried about. Tlie listog ai-id freewriting will provide material for develops 
ing each paragraph. 

*List four tilings from home that you miss. 

*List four thing? about this week that have been great/ awful. 

*List four characteristics of your roommate. 

*List four worries that you have about being in college. 

Clustering is another invention technique that is fun to use in class; one of its strengths is its visual nature. When 
clustering ideas, writers can get a visual picture of development and organization. 

Suggested Topics 

1. Comparing Social Life in College and High School 

This is actually a difficult topic because it requires vmters to compare two sets of details. First, writers must gen- 
erate the details^ then examine and analyze them. Qustering will help writers see what information will work 
best in their essay. 

*In the middle of your page, write the word "friends." Draw lines from the words, "high school friends," 
and at the end of each line, write a friend's name. 

*Do the same for "college friends." 

*Arotmd the name of each friend, list words that you associate with that person — what do you do to- 
gether? What social activities help constitute your relationship? Do this for both sets of friends. 

This clustering activity generates details and associations that vmters can use in describing their social activities 
in high school and college. Next, they will have to analyze the similarities and differences between details. Use 
listings and categoming to help in this process. 

*List social activities that you do with both sets of friends. 

*List social activities that are unique to each set. 

*Create categories for the similarities and differences. 

^Analyze your categories. What are the features that create similarities^ differences? 
2* How Family Values Help Me Succeed in College 
The same approach of clustering and listing can be used In generating material for this topic 



*Ust yotir family membera. 



^Choose one member and write his/her name in the center of the page. 



*Extend lines from the person's name toward the page's edges, and at the end of these lines, write words 
that you assodate with this person. What does this person like to do, eat, think about? What does 
he/she do with you that is especially enjoyable? Do this for one other family member. 

♦Examine the words you have written for each person; what features do these words have in common? 
Consider how what you do with a person, say to them, and think about them reflects your famil/s 
values. 

*Freewrite for ten minutes about how one family member has helped you learn a set of values. 
3. Greek Life 

Help students explore their preconceptions and stereotypes about fraternities and sororities through some 
imaginative writing. 

*Freevmte for five minutes: Describe the ideal fraternity or sorority member whom you would like to 
meet at a party. 

*Freewrite for five minutes: Describe the worst stereotype of a fraternity or sorority member 

Follow these activities with some listing activities: 

*List what you believe are benefits from joining a fraternity or sorority. 

*List what you believe are drawbacks resulting from joining a sorority or fraternity. 

Ask students to ii. terview a "brother" or "sister" about actual benefits and dra wt)acks. They can then write up 
these interviews aid share them with the class, comparing the images and realities of Greek life. 



4. Professors 

Students need help in leanung how to interact with their instructors, how to present themselves during conver- 
sations, and how to ask questions in class. Focused freewriting activities will help them discover strategies to 
improve communication with their professors. 

*List your present instructors. 

*Pick one and list Ws/her characteristics. 

*Freewrite for five minutes. How does this person expect you to behave during class discussion and 
during individual conferences? 

*Write an imaginary conversation between yourself and this professor. Evaluate this conversation. 
What went v/rong? What went well? 

^Describe the ideal student who is able to communicate effectively with his/her professors. 

**What do you need to learn to be a dearer communicator with your professors? 



5. Sexual Identity/Activity 



We all know that students need to talk and learn about sexual identity and activity, yet it may be very difficult 
for them to feel comfortable discussing these topics in large groups. Individual journal writing in a journal that 
is not read by others will help students find their thoughts and learn how to articulate their ideas for discussion. 
Assign journal topics for out-of-class writing; tell students they will not have to share their writing, but they 
have to identify ideas they are comfortable discussing. The writing that results from these topics is not meant to 
be analytical, but to provide material for discussion that will lead to analysis. 

*Explain why you do or do not believe students should have access to birth control through university 
health centers. 

^Describe your attitude toward the opposite sex. 

^Explain why you do or do not believe sexual activity is acceptable before or outside of marriage. 
*Describe your ideal partner. 
^Describe your worst date. 



6. Diversity Issues 

Again, students may feel more comfortable talking about stereotypes and prejudices after they have had a 
chance to write privately and fooas their thoughts. Out-of-class journal entries that are not shared should help 
students prepare for discussion. 

*List four groups of people who are different from you becaiise of ethnicity, religion, race, or sexual 
orientation. 

*Choose one group and freewrite for five minutes describing your stereotype of this group. 

^Describe experiences you have had with representatives from this group of people. 

*Review your writing: consider how your experiences reflect or are in conflict with your stereotypes. 



7. Topicsfor Returning Adults 

Adult students experience college differently than the average 18-year old freshman. They may have families, 
jobs, and many other responsibilities to balance with their academic lives. Writing topics should help such stu- 
dents express their apprehensions about being in college, about feeling "different" than most of the other stu- 
dents, about juggling their responsibilities, and about interacting with professors who may be their peers or may 
be younger than they. 

^Describe your strengths as a student. What characteristics and skills from other work you have done 
will carry over to your college work? 

^Describe your weaknesses. What skills do you feel you need the most help in developing? 

*D6gcribe the other students in your classes. What abilities to succeed do thay seem to have that you feel 
you do not? How can you develop these abilities? 
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*List responsibilities at home or at work that you feel will interfere with your ability to be successful. 

*List people you can call on to help you with household chores, child care, and my other duties that can 
take you away from yourschoolwork. 

^Describe your stereotype of the college professor 

*List your professors; choose one and describe him or her in detail. When do you feel comfortable talk- 
ing with this person? When are you intimidated or ir^ecure? Write an imaginary conversation be- 
tween yourself and this professor that shows how you can connmunicate to your satisfaction. What 
do you need to do to be able to really communicate effectively with this professor? 

Ten Tips for Creating Your Own Topics 

When you are designing topics for student writing, use these techniques as you compose questions: 

1. Begin with simple tasks: use listing, clustering, and freewriting in small increments. Ask students to describe 
before asking them to explain. 

2. Help students learn to analyze details by asking them to create categories that lend themselves to analysis. 
Ask them to look for similarities and differences. 

3. Use the journalistic heuristic to write questions. Use zvho, what, where, when, why end hcfw to begin questions. 

4. Avoid questions that lead to simple "yes" or "no" responses. 

5. Create writing projects that build from listing and freewriting to essays. 

6. Create connections between speaking and writing. Many topics about which you may be asking students to 
write include stereotyped images and assumptions about behavior and values. Ask students to explore their 
stereotypes by writing about them. Next, ask them to consider their actual experiences and compare the two. 
Finally, ask them to interview someone representative from the group about which they hold a stereotype, and 
explore how the individual reacts to the stereotype of their group. For example, on the topic of date rape, ask 
students to describe the typical rapist and separately, the typical rape victim. Compare their stereotyped de- 
scriptions to the statistics we now have on date-rape. Ask them to interview a person who has been trained to 
work as a volunteer at a rape-crisis center, and look for additional information about date-rape (they should 
know, of course^ that such volunteers will not reveal specific information). 

7. Be creative and bring in imaginary writing tasks. Such tasks are fun and can be non-threatening because 
they are not personal. For example, when using writing to help students discover strategies for situations they 
may not have yet experienced, use imaginary scenarios to generate discussion. For example, ask students to 
write the conversation between the two parties struggling against a potential date-rape situation. Discuss ways 
to talk and listen to avoid date-rape, and then ask students to rewrite the conversation so that date-rape does not 
occur. Similar activities can be developed around peer-pressure issues, such as drug and alcohol use. 

8. FOsCus topics narrowly. For example, if you are discussing abortion — a vety difficult topic about which to 
write dearly — ask students to do five-minute freewriting before a focused discussion. For example, ask students 
to list one context in which they think abortion is acceptable and then to list one context in which they tliink 
abortion is unacceptable. Finally, instruct students to choose one of these and write for five minutes, explaining 
their position. 
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9. Construct writing topics that address the positive first For example, if you are discussing roommate rela- 
tionships, ask students fii'st to describe the things they like about their roommates; then ask them to describe the 
things that create conflict. Stressing the positive helps students recognize that their situation is not hopeless; 
with a more positive attitude, they will be more likely to find solutions. 

10. Personalize topics. Students, when learning about issues that seem to exclude them personally, need to find 
personal connections. For example, in discussing prejudice and discrimination, ask shjdents to write about a 
time they felt "out of place," ignored, or insulted. Ask them to describe what made them feel different from the 
rest of "the crowd," and how they felt as a result. Use this material as a starting point for talking about differ- 
ences and prejudice. Another way in which to personalize a discussion of prejudice is to ask students to list 
words or phrases — ^'names'' — they have been called or might be called, and then to choose one and write about 
its meaning and effect on their morale. Use this material to lead into a discussion about how language creates 
and reinforces prejudice. 
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